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JIM  BRIDGER. 


/\  WHITE  man  with  the  same 
•^^1  training  can  beat  the  Indian  at 
^^^1  his  own  game,"  is  the  recorded 
belief  of  Colonel  Cody,  known  far  and 
wide  as  "Buffalo  Bill,"  and  there  was 
proof  of  this  in  the  career  of  Jim  Bridg- 
er,  the  famous  frontiersman.  Bridger 
was  born  in  Virginia,  but  he  early  for- 
sook civilization,  married  an  Indian 
woman,  and  lived  an  Indian's  life — so 
unrelentingly,  indeed,  that  for  seventeen 
years,  at  one  time,  he  did  not  taste 
bread. 

In  1859  the  late  William  F.  Raynolds, 
then  captain,  was  given  command  of  an 
expedition  to  explore  and  map  the  re- 
gion round  the  headwaters  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  Missouri  rivers.  At 
that  day  the  country  now  comprised  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wy- 
oming and  Idaho  was  almost  a  trackless 
wilderness,  and  the  first  need  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  a  guide. 

Bridger  was  living  on  his  farm,  near 
the  present  site  of  Kansas  City.  An 
old  friend  in  St.  Louis  gained  his  con- 
sent to  accompany  the  government  ex- 
pedition, and  in  Mav  they  set  out  upon 
the  journey  that  lasted  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half. 


Bridger  was  at  the  time  about  sixty; 
he  was  six  feet  tall  or  over,  large-boned, 
sinewy,  and  although  no  longer  in  his 
prime,  still  straight  and  powerful.  He 
walked  with  a  true  Indian  stride,  with 
his  toes  a  little  turned  in,  and  always 
carried  in  his  hand— not  on  his  shoulder 
— a  remarkable  gun. 

"It  was  a  double-barreled  rifle  which, 
through  his  St.  Louis  friend,  he  had  had 
made  to  order  in  England  at  a  cost  of 
four  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  I  have 
never  seen  one  like  it,  before  or  since," 
said  General  Raynolds,  in  after  years. 

Bridger  was  illiterate.  The  little  book- 
knowledge  he  might  once  have  had  was 
so  completely  forgotten  that  he  could 
not  read,  and  could  barely  write  his 
name.  But  he  had  a  fund  of  shrewd 
common  sense  equal  to  all  the  emergen- 
cies of  his  half-savage  life,  while  his 
skill  in  woodcraft  and  plainscraft  was 
unerring.  Other  frontiersmen  counted 
him  a  much  better  guide  than  Kit  Car- 
son, grandson  of  Daniel  Boone  though 
Carson  was. 

r^ar  out  in  the  West,  said  General 
Raynolds,  the  expedition  traversed 
ground  that  Bridger  had  not  seen  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  yet  he  remembered 
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it  perfectly.  He  could  tell  just  what 
the  coming  day's  march  must  be,  where 
they  must  cross  the  streams — sometimes 
three  or  four  of  them — and  would  de- 
scribe the  camping  ground  they  must 
reach. 

On  one  such  occasion  they  had  to 
ford  a  dangerous-looking  river  that  lay 
between  them  and  the  place  they 
sought.     In   dashed    Bridger,    perfectly 


JIM    BRIDGER. 

confident,  although  the  water  was  up 
to  his  saddle-bow,  and  although  the  ford 
did  not  run  straight  across,  but  wound 
about  in  a  rapid  current. 

In  territory  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Yellowstone,  Bridger  found  himself 
on  new  ground,  and  modestly  suggested 
the  employment  of  another  guide.  But 
when  that  was  mentioned  at  some  of  the 
trading  posts,  the  frontiersmen  said, 
"Why.  you   have  Jim  Bridger!     What 


more  do  you  want.''  He  is  better  than 
any  other  man  in  the  country,  even  if 
he  hasn't  been  over  it." 

In  these  unknown  regions  thd  party 
usually  camped  early  in  the  afternoon, 
to  rest  and  feed  the  animals  as  well  as 
the  men.  Dinner  over,  Bridger  would 
take  his  rifle  and  leave  the  camp.  Some 
straggler  would  come  in  after  a  while 
and  report,  "Jim  is  over  on  yon  hill." 
He  had  climbed  to  the  most  command- 
ing eminence  and  seated  himself,  chin 
in  hand,  to  scan  the  landscape. 

So  he  would  sit  for  hours,  slowly  turn- 
ing his  eyes  from  point  to  point  and 
mentally  mapping  the  region.  He 
never  used  a  compass;  his  natural  topo- 
graphical talent,  improved  by  great  ex- 
perience, enabled  him  to  read  the 
country  perfectly.  He  seized  its  pecu- 
liarities, grasped  all  its  possibilities  and 
dangers,  and  before  he  left  his  coign  of 
vantage  had  the  next  day's  march  clearly 
planned. 

Riding  along  by  Captain  Raynolds' 
side — they  so  rode  for  thousands  of 
miles — he  would  interpret  all  the  signs 
of  the  way,  generally  invisible  to  white 
men's  eyes,  as  well  as  any  Indian  could 
have  read  them. 

"Indians  been  moving  here,"  he  would 
say,  his  sentences  short  as  an  Indian's, 

"How  do  you  know.'"'  the  captain 
would  ask. 

"Lodge-poles  made  that  mark" — a 
mark  which,  even  when  pointed  out, 
Captain  Raynolds  could  scarcely  see, 
and  would  never  have  noticed.  "So 
many  men  in  the  band;   women,  too." 

"How  can  you  tell.''  A  woman's  foot 
may  be  as  large  as  a  man's,  or  as  large 
as  a  boy's,  anyhow." 

"Different  shape.  Child  with  them; 
carried." 

"Well,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
you  know  that,  if  the  child  did  not 
walk  !  " 
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"Stick  dropped,  Grown  Indians  nev- 
er drop  anything." 

Once  he  said,  "Party  passed  here." 

"Who  were  they,  and  how  many.'" 
the  captain  asked. 

"Tell  you  by  and  by.  Haven't  studied 
tracks  yet." 

After  awhile  became  in  and  reported, 
"War  party  of  Crows.  Thirteen  on 
horseback." 

Among  the  hoof-prints  he  had  counted 
those  of  thirteen  animals,  and  it  was  af- 
terwards proved  that  he  was  absolutely 
correct. 

The  expedition  wintered  on  the  old 
Platte  road,  east  of  the  Rockies,  and 
the  next  spring  pushed  westward  across 
the  mountains.  Early  in  June  the  Snake 
River  halted  them.  The  snow  on  the 
mountains  was  melting,  and  the  river 
was  a  swollen  and  rapid  torrent  of  ice- 
cold  water  into  which  some  of  their 
horses  and  mules  refused  to  venture. 

Time  was  pressing;  the  river  must  be 
crossed,  but  how.-' 

"Bridger,"  said  the  captain,  "what 
shall  we  do.''" 

"Build  a  bull-boat"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"A  bull-boat.?  What's  that.'  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  If  you  do,  go  to  work 
at  once." 

There  were  plenty  of  hatchets  and 
axes  in  the  party,  but  not  a  nail.  This 
did  not  trouble  Bridger,  for  bears  and 
deer  were  plenty,  and  their  skins  would 
meet  his  need. 


He  cut  down  a  sapling  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  hewing  off  the 
two  sides  to  make  it  flat,  laid  this  down 
for  the  keel.  Then  he  selected  crooked 
branches  for  the  ribs,  and  tied  them 
into  place  with  thongs  of  bearskin. 
Two  curved  saplings,  shaped  a  little  by 
the  hatchet  and  tied  on  in  the  same 
way,  made  the  gunwales. 

Next  he  took  tanned  buffalo  hides, 
and  sewing  them  together,  stretched 
them  over  the  frame,  bringing  them 
well  over  the  gunwales  and  tying  this 
covering  down  with  his  bearskin  thongs. 
The  last  thing  to  be  done  was  to  go  to 
the  pines  for  pitch  and  daub  the  boat 
thoroughly,  especially  over  the  seams. 

The  "bull-boat"  was  able  to  carry  four 
men  and  a  good  deal  of  baggage  besides, 
and  it  was  so  light  the  two  men  could 
easily  walk  off  with  it  on  their  shoulders. 
With  this,  the  outfit  of  the  expedition 
was  conveyed  across  the  stream. 

Then  a  daring  fellow  stripped  "to  his 
spurs"  and  rode  his  horse  across,  and 
the  rest  of  the  live  stock,  seeing  that  the 
passage  was  possible,  were  persuaded  to 
risk  the  current.  But  it  was  not  forgot- 
ten that  Bridger  had  solved  the  original 
difficulty;  and  so  he  met  the  other  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  party  with  a  re- 
sourcefulness that  never  failed.  "He 
never  had  his  equal,"  say  the  old 
frontiersmen  when  they  talk  of  the  days 
of  the  overland  trail. 

}  'outli  s  Co  tup  a  n  io  11 . 
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homes  after  the  ones  they  left  in  the  old 
country.  To  learn  of  the  origin  of  these 
names  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  go 
back  in  our  inquiry  to  the  land  from 
whence  they  were  borrowed.  We  can 
easily  understand,  or  at  least  surmise, 
how  some  places  received  their  names. 
As,  for  instance,  we  would  infer  at  once 
that  Farmington  is  a  combination  of 
"farming"  and  "town;"  that  Milton  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
built  near  a  mill;  that  Salt  Lake  City  is 
called  after  the  neighboring  saline  lake, 
and  so  on;  but  many  names  have  under- 
gone changes  during  the  ages  that  have 
elapsed  since  they  were  originally  be- 
stowed; then,  too,  our  language  has 
changed,  so  that  we  are  not  now  familiar 
with  words  that  were  once  common,  and 
which  in  combination  formed  the  names 
of  places.  Take  the  name  Windsor,  for 
example — the  name  of  the  county  of 
Vermont  in  which  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  was  born — unless  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  origin  it  conveys  to  us 
no  meaning  only  that  it  indicates  a  cer- 
tain place.  The  original  Windsor  is  a 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames, 
in  England,  noted  for  its  historic  castle, 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  British 
soverign.  The  river  at  that  point  is 
winding,  and  from  this  characteristic  the 
place  was  called  "Winding-shore,"  which 
has  since  been  contracted  to  Windsor. 

A  number  of  places  in  the  mother 
country  have  obtained  their  names  from 
castles  of  former  times,  just  as  settle- 
ments in  our  own  State  have  been  called 
after  forts  that  once  e.xisted  on  their 
sites,  as  Union  Fort,  Call's  Fort,  Fort 
Herriman,  Hamilton's  Fort,  etc.  Lan- 
caster in  Lancashire  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  an  old  castle  near 
which  the  town  was  built.  The  old  fort- 
ress still  exists  and  is  situated  on  the 
river  Lune. hence  the  name  Lune  Castle 
and  the  present  modified    form—Lancas 


ter.  Colchester  is  from  Colne  Castle,  it  be- 
ing situated  on  the  river  Colne.  Chiches- 
ter is  a  contraction  of  Cissa's  Castle — 
named  in  honor  of  Cissa,an  Anglo-Saxon 
chief  of  the  fifth  century. 

Names  that  end  with  "field"  have  been 
formed  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  locality.  Field  is  from  "feld," 
meaning  a  forest  clearing,  and  Stansfield 
indicates  a  stony  clearing;  Langfield,  a 
long  clearing.  Names  terminating  with 
"den"  or  "dene"  have  a  similar  origin, 
that  is  they  are  suggested  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  locality  or  surroundings.  Den, 
is  said  to  be  a  Celto-Saxon  word,  mean- 
ing a  deep,  wooded  valley.  Oveiiden  is 
a  combination  of  "avon,"  a  stream,  and 
"den,"  a  valley;  Shibden,  a  sheep  valley, 
or  a  valley  where  sheep  were  pastured; 
Heyrickdene,  a  valley  under  a  high  ridge. 

A  level  place  in  a  hilly  district  received 
the  name  of  "land,"  and  many  towns 
have  names  with  this  terminal,  as  Stain- 
land,  meaning  a  stony  place.  A  forest 
clearing  was  indicated  by  the  term 
"royd,"  from  which  sprang  such  names 
as  Ackroyd,  or  oak  clearing,  or  a  place 
ridden  of  oaks.  Ormeroyd,  or  Orme's 
royd.  Some  names  end  with  "fold," 
meaning  an  enclosure  formed  by  felled 
trees.  "Worth"  is  another  term  signi- 
fying an  enclosure,  hence  Wadsworth, 
or  Wada's  enclosure,  etc. 

The  terminal  "wick,"  or  "vvich,"  as 
in  Warwick,  Norwich,  Greenwich,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  derived  from  the  Icelandic 
"vie,"  meaning  an  inlet  or  bay. 

Then  there  are  the  following  more  or 
less  familiar  name-endings  which  help 
to  form  a  host  of  appellations  by  which 
places  are  designated :  "burg, " '  'burgh,  "or 
"burough,"  meaning  atown,  as  Harris- 
burg,  Edinburgh,  Gainsborough;  "villa," 
or  "ville,"from  village,  meaning  origin- 
ally a  farm  or  a  country  residence,  as 
Nashville, Springville, Greenville;  "ford" 
and  "frith,"  the  same  as  the  Norwegian 
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'fjord,"  an  arm  of  the  sea;  "wold,"  a 
wood,  also  a  plain  or  lowland  without 
wood;  "moor,"  a  marsh,  or  an  extensive 
waste;  "holm,"  a  low  flat  land  or  a  small 
island;  "dale,"  a  vale  or  valle}';  "glen," 
a  narrow  valley. 

In  this  country  there  are  a  number  of 
places  named  after  Indian  tribes,  and 
others  again  that  have  names  of  Indian 
origin.  As  examples  of  the  first  men- 
tioned we  have  Utah,  Omaha,  Wichita, 
and  others;  of  the  second  class  might  be 
mentioned,  Chicago,  an  Indian  word  for 
skunk;  Kentucky,  meaning  "dark  and 
bloody  ground;"  Texas,  a  term  meaning 
friends. 

A  number  of  places  in  Utah  have 
Indian  names,  as  Piute  County,  from  the 
Indian  tribe  ot  that  name;  Sanpete 
County,  from  Chief  Sanpitch;  and  Kan- 
osh  from  another  native  chief.  Others 
are  named  in  honor  of  leading  men, 
early  settlers  and  distinguished  individ- 
uals, as  Brigham  City,  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young;  St.  George,  in 
honor  of  President  George  A.  Smith; 
Rich  County,  after  Apostle  Charles  C. 
Rich;  Morgan  County,  after  President 
Jedediah  Morgan  Grant.  Millard 
County  and  Fillmore  City  receive  their 
names  from  Millard  Fillmore,  president 
of  the  United  States;  Garfield  County 
was  named  in  honor  of  President  James 
A.  Garfield;  and  the  town  of  Gunnison 
was  so  called  after  Captain  J.  W.  Gun- 
nison, a  government  explorer  who  was 
killed  by  Indians  on  the  Sevier  River  in 
1853.  Several  cities  and  towns  have 
Book  of  Mormon  names,  as  Manti, 
Nephi,  Lehi,  Moroni,  Deseret,  etc.  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  a  name  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  accident.  It  was  intended 
that  the  place  now  known  as  Tooele 
should  be  christened  "Tule,"  the  Mexi- 
can name  for  a  variety  of  bulrush  found 
growing  there  in  the  early  days  of  its 
settlement.    The  pioneer  clerk,  it  is  said. 


mis-spelled  the  name  in  a  public  docu- 
ment, and  his  orthography  was  adopted 
and  has  been  retained  ever  since.  Provo 
River  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name 
seems  to  have  received  its  appellation  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner,  although 
there  are  two  legends  concerning  its 
origin.  One  account  is  to  the  effect  that 
Col.  J.  C.  Fremont  called  it  "Proveau," 
after  a  horse  of  his  which  died  there,  and 
that  the  horse  was  so  named  after  a 
Frenchman  from  whom  Fremont  pur- 
chased it.  The  other  story  is  that  the 
river  was  named  in  honor  of  a  trapper 
named  Provost,  supposed  to  be  the  or- 
iginal discoverer  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Eihi'iii  F.  Parry. 


THE  BUILDERS. 

Years  ago  there  came  a  band, 

Loyal,  brave  and  true, 
Footsore,  to  a  barren  land 

Known  to  me  and  you. 
Voice  nor  hand  were  there  to  greet, 

Roof  nor  tree  to  screen; 
Scarcely  in  the  summer  heat 

Glimpsed  a  grass- blade  green. 

Stoutest  hearts  among  them  quailed, 

Hope  in  hearts  grew  still; 
Yet  within  them  never  failed 

Right  and  roval  will. 
Never  dimmed  in  sorest  hour 

Purpose  to  achieve — 
Plan  to  conquer  yet  in  power — 

Pluck  faith's  fullest  sheave. 

So  they  plowed  the  barren  soil, 

Planted  slip  and  seed; 
Turned  undaunted  faith  to  toil — 

Purpose  high  to  deed. 
Saw  the  seed  to  grain-fields  grow — 

Spreading  gold  and  green, 
Acorns  into  orchards  blow, 

Rose-beds  thick  between. 

Blight  there  was  of  drouth  and  pest — 

Obstacles  unknown 
Tramped  their  weary  march  abreast 

In  the  valley  lone. 
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But  with  hillock  linked  to  hill 
Grain  o'er-topped  with  grain — 

Spread  the  fabric  of  their  will 
O'er  the  empty  plain. 

Village  spread  to  widening  town; 

Town  to  city  grew; 
Cozy  hamlets  nestled  down 

All  the  valley  through. 
Till  where  reigned  the  stunted  sage 

Queening  desert  sere — 
Showed  proud  statehood  as  the  wage 

Of  the  pioneer. 

So  it  is  to  every  one 

In  the  world's  great  vale, 
Trials  set  our  steps  to  stem 

Make  stout  hearts  to  quail. 
But  where  faith  and  purpose  blend 

Into  action  bold, 
Naught  of  ill  can  fortune  send. 

Naught  of  good  withhold. 

What  shall  daunt  the  valiant  soul — 

Turn  its  will  astray? 
All  streams  to  its  current  roll 

As  it  keeps  its  way. 
And  a  lesson  deep  we  bring 

From  the  story,  here 
Where  a  thousand  memories  sing 

Of  the  pioneer. 

Each  can  plant  in  barren  earth 

Seed  to  burst  and  bloom, 
Givmg  golden  grain-fields  birth 

In  life's  desert  gloom. 


None  but  has  his  toilful  march 

And  his  strugj,le  lone; 
Yet  his  faith  may  build  an  arch 

In  the  world's  great  dome. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


TEN  PRESENT  DAY  PROVERBS. 

To  co-operate  with  God  is  to  defeat 
the  conspiracies  of  men. 

The  worst  hatred  is  that  which  wears 
the  guise  of  holiness. 

The  blindness  of  bigotry  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  its  bitterness. 

God's  servants  cannot  die  an  untimely 
death. 

The  most  natural  means  are  the  most 
miraculous. 

The  troubling  of  the  false  is  a  tribute 
to  the  true. 

Conformity  to  the  majority  oft  means 
disloyalty  to  the  Master. 

The  lashings  of  the  waves  do  not  re- 
strain the  tides. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  stir  up  bigot- 
ry than  personal  interests. 

Too  many  take  a  vision  as  a  compli- 
ment not  as  a  command. 


AMATEUR  LION  HUNTING. 


'T*  HE  late  spring  lay  warm  over  the 
*•    I      land,  and  the  earth  was  at  its 

g^Egil  greenest  and  freshest.  The 
grass  was  growing  so  fast  and  the  range 
getting  so  good  on  the  uplands  and  the 
river  bottoms  where  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  Colonia  Diaz,  Mexico, 
had  spent  the  winter,  no  longer  satisfied 


them.  Soon  thev  would  be  breaking  up 
into  groups  and  bunches  and  seeking  a 
variety  of  feed  in  more  extended  pas- 
tures. 

That  the  young  stock  should  not  be 
lost  to  their  owners,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  all  be  properly  marked 
and  branded  before  the  cattle  wandered 
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away  to  be  seen  no  more  till  the  great 
"round-up"  in  the  autumn. 

The  range  where  the  Sanders  stock 
had  wintered,  with  that  of  other  citizens 
of  Diaz,  was  some  thirty  miles  down 
the  Boca  Grande  river,  and  thither  on 
that  beautiful  spring  morning,  Martin, 
William,  and  Joseph  Sanders,  the  oldest 
under  twenty,  with  a  neighbor  boy 
named  Peterson,  not  much  older  than 
they,  took  their  way. 

A  wagon  loaded  with  bedding,  pro- 
visions, cooking  utensils,  and  the  cruel 
but  necessary  branding  irons,  was  drawn 
by  a  stout  pair  of  farm  horses,  and  de- 
corously kept  to  the  well-defined  road. 
The  driver  considered  his  lot  almost  too 
hard  to  bear,  for  the  other  boys  rode 
their  saddle  horses,  as  full  of  life,  and 
the  energy  begotten  by  the  purity  of  the 
air,  and  the  perennial  freshness  of  the 
spring,  as  the  boys  themselves. 

I'^amiliarity  with  many  phases  of  out- 
door life,  and  some  experience  in  this 
same  sort  of  work,  gave  the  three  older 
boys  great  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves;  and  the  young- 
er boy,  Joseph,  who  had  been  regu- 
lated to  driving  the  team,  was  sure  that 
an  expert  vagitero,  or  cowboy,  was  the 
happiest  creature  on  earth,  and  he  meant 
to  be  one  just  as  soon  as  a  strenuous  life 
in  the  saddle  could  make  him  so;  an 
ambition  which  is  common  to  frontier 
boys. 

They  arrived  at  the  proposed  camp- 
ing ground  early  enough  to  ascertain 
that  there  were  still  many  cattle  on  the 
winter  range,  and  having  cooked  their 
supper  over  a  fire  of  fragrant  meskeet 
roots,  rolled  themselves  in  their  camp 
quilts  and  drifted  into  dreamland,  un- 
disturbed by  the  numerous  coyotes  who 
sang  their  evening  song  seemingly  in  a 
vast  circle  around  them. 

The  sun,  which  ssems  to  spring  out  of 
the  earth  without  any  warning   of  ap- 


proaching radiance  or  morning  twilight 
as  we  have  in  mountainous  countries, 
had  not  showed  his  yellow  rim  when 
breakfast  had  been  eaten  and  every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  "mount  and 
away." 

The  day  was  spent  in  roping,  marking 
and  branding  the  cattle  they  could  find, 
and  was  not  without  incident,  of  rushes 
from  frightened  and  pain-maddened  ani- 
mals, expert  larieting  and  daring  feats 
of  horsemanship,  all  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  since  no  accident  followed. 

On  the  third  day  as  the  boys  were 
riding  together  down  the  river  some  five 
miles  from  their  camp,  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  plain  and  continuous 
mark  sometimes  in  the  dust  of  the  road, 
sometimes  across  the  grass,  always  pur- 
suing one  general  direction,  where  some 
object  had  been  dragged. 

The  drag  having  wiped  out  other 
marks,  left  visible  two  sets  of  tracks. 
One  set,  those  of  a  young  cow,  were 
irregular,  often  deviating  from  the 
straight  trail  to  appear  on  either  side,  as 
though  the  cow  had  rushed  back  and 
forth  across  the  track  of  the  other  ani- 
mal. The  other  tracks  never  deviated 
in  the  least  from  the  drag  mark,  and  the 
boys  got  off  their  horses  to  examine 
them. 

It  did  not  need  a  frontiersman  to 
guess  that  the  owner  of  the  second  set 
of  tracks  was  half  carrying  in  his  mouth 
and  half  dragging  the  calf  of  the  follow- 
ing cow. 

They  were  not  bear  tracks — the  boys 
knew  bear  tracks,  for  more  than  one 
surly  old  fellow  had  marched  straight 
through  the  town  of  Diaz,  hardly  turn- 
ing to  the  right  or  left  for  such  small  ob- 
stacles as  barns  and  houses,  paying  no 
attention  at  all  to  corrals,  fences,  etc. 
The  tracks  were  too  large  for  any  wolf 
in  that  region,  they  knew,  and  besides 
the  cow  would  no  doubt  have  had  cour- 
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age  enough  to  attack  a  wolf  under  such 
circumstances. 

After  some  discussion  the  boys  de- 
cided it  was  the  track  of  a  lion,  and 
without  a  thought  of  what  they  wanted 
of  him,  or  would  do  with  him  when  they 
had  found  him,  they  started  to  follow 
the  plain  trail. 

Not  having  thought  of  needing  a  gun 
for  any  purpose,  they  had  brought  no 
firearms,  and  had  no  weapons,  offensive 
or  defensive,  more  effective  than  their 
heavy  pocket  knives,  yet  they  pursued 
the  quest  as  eagerly  as  though  they  had 
a  whole  arsenal  at  their  backs. 

The  Boca  Grande  in  high  water  times 
covered  a  much  wider  river  bed  than 
the  usual  low  stream  such  as  it  was  at 
that  time.  Freshets  often  brought 
down  considerable  drift  wood,  and  the 
great  cat-like  tracks  turned  ever  toward 
the  river. 

Soon  they  found  where  the  animal 
had  gone  over  the  outer  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  cow  seeming  to  abandon 
hope  had  followed  no  further,  and  the 
great  tracks  were  plainly  to  be  seen  in 
the  damp  clay.  Much  drift  wood  had  ac- 
cumulated at  this  point,  and  the  boys 
rode  back  and  forth  round  the  curved 
bank,  peering  into  the  various  openings, 
hoping  to  get  sight  of  the  lion,  being 
sure  they  had  tracked  him  to  his  lair. 

The  brilliancy  of  his  great  eyes  finally 
led  to  his  discovery.  In  a  natural  den — 
drift  logs  being  heaped  so  as  almost  to 
form  a  hut — he  lay,  his  huge  head  turned 
toward  the  opening.  The  calf,  for  such 
it  proved  to  be,  lay  in  front  of  him, 
partly  concealed  by  leaves  and  trash 
which  the  lion  had  raked  over  it,  and 
his  two  immense  paws  were  spread  out 
over  his  prey  with  an  air  of  fine  indiffer- 
ence and  lordly  propriety. 

He  treated  the  presence  of  the  boys 
and  their  discovery  of  him  with  the 
greatest  contempt.    All  their  yelling  and 


shouting  and  even  a  fusilade  of  stones 
which  did  not  hit  him,  did  not  elicit 
even  a  growl.  The  horses,  scent- 
ing the  lion,  snorted  and  trembled  with 
fear,  which  the  boys  did  not  know 
enough  of  their  antagonist  to  feel. 

A  spirited  discussion  now  took  place 
as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
the  lion,  now  they  had  found  him.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  Joseph  should 
ride  ten  miles  further  down  the  river 
where  a  Mexican  lived,  and  borrow  a 
gun,  while  the  other  three  guarded  the 
monarch  in  his  den. 

Accordingly  Joseph  set  off  at  once  on 
the  best  horse  in  the  outfit,  while  the 
other  boys  mounted  guard. 

Just  what  they  would  have  done  if  the 
lion  had  decided  to  go  on,  or  his  mate 
for  whom  he  seemed  to  be  waiting  break- 
fast had  arrived,  will  never  be  known, 
for  the  lion  seemed  perfectly  satisfied 
where  he  was,  and  no  mate  put  in  an 
appearance. 

Ten  miles  is  quite  a  ride,  but  the 
wirey  little  cow-pony  soon  covered  the 
distance,  and  luckily  the  Mexican  was 
at  home.  Sitting  in  indolent  comfort 
on  the  shady  side  of  his  treeless  adobe 
hut,  rolling  and  smoking  cigarettes,  the 
excited  boy  found  him.  Joseph's  Mexi- 
can vocabulary  was  somewhat  limited, 
and  the  Mexican  listened,  punctuating 
the  torrent  of  words  with  occasional 
grunts,  till  the  boy  had  gone  over  the 
whole  story,  and  asked  to  borrow  the 
gun. 

Slowly  and  dreamily  the  Mexican 
rolled  another  cigarette,  smoked  in 
silence  a  few  moments  and  then  told 
Joseph  to  say  it  over  again. 

All  this  was  very  trying  to  the  strained 
and  tingling  nerves  of  the  boy,  but 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  he 
was  bidden,  so  with  more  care  not  to 
mix  his  Spanish  with  English,  he  went 
over  all  the  ground  of  explanation  again. 
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requesting  the  loan  of  the  gun,  and  add- 
ing a  request  that  his  friend  would 
hurry. 

No  Mexican  was  ever  known  to  really 
hurry,  and  this  one  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  smoked  his  cigarette 
out  and  while  he  rolled  another  he  asked 
questions. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  there 
was  a  lion,  he  said,  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  giving  offense;  "See,  my  gun 
shall  kill  the  lion,  but  I  go  with  my  gun. 
Ten  miles  is  a  long  way  for  a  boy  to  ride 
back  to  bring  gun  when  lion  dead,"  and 
as  if  an  afterthought,  "ten  miles  much 
longer  way  for  gun  to  come  back  alone 
if  boy  dead." 

How  exasperatingly  slow  he  was  in 
getting  his  burro  ready.  He  sharp- 
ened a  knife  M^  tied  a  sack  on  the  back 
of  his  saddle,  arid  sent  Joseph  to  water 
his  horse,  while  he  ate  a  bite,  as  he  did 
not  care  to  offer  his  temporary  guest 
part  of  his  black  coffee  and  wafers.  At 
last  they  were  on  the  road,  this  precious 
gun  carefully  carried  in  the  owner's  own 
hand. 

The  Mexican  was  very  anxious  to 
know  which  of  the  boys  was  the  best 
shot,  what  he  had  ever  killed,  and  how 
many  times  he  had  fired  at  the  creature 
to  secure  death.  The  true  inwardness  of 
these  questions  came  to  light  when 
about  half  the  distance  back  to  the  lion's 
den  had  been  traversed,  and  he  naively 
remarked  that  he  only  had  two  cartridges 
for  the  gun. 

In  spite  of  the  rather  slow  pace  at 
which  the  Mexican  chose  to  travel,  they 
found  on  arriving  at  the  seat  of  war  that 
they  had  made  rather  a  quick  trip. 

The  boys  left  on  guard  had  picketed 
their  horses  on  the  grass  some  little  dis- 
tance away,  and  sat  on  a  high  bank, 
from  where  they  could  see  into  the  den, 
occasionally  reminding  the  lion  of  their 
proximity  with  a  shower  of  stones,  (|uite 


oblivious  of  the  chances  of  the  lioness 
coming  home  to  dinner. 

The  best  marksman  took  the  gun  and 
using  those  glowing  eyes  for  a  target, 
sent  the  ball  from  one  of  those  precious 
cartridges  into  the  den.  That  the  lion 
was  hit  was  very  evident,  as  he 
bounded  about  with  fierce  growls,  and 
as  the  gunner  was  trying  to  get  a  second 
shot  at  him,  he  came  out  of  his  den  and 
started  down  the  river  at  a  great  pace. 
However,  a  lucky  shot  just  behind  the 
shoulder  stretched  him  out  on  the  sand 
dead. 

They  took  off  the  beautiful  hide,  thick, 
glossy  and  silken.  The  Mexican,  who 
had  remained  mounted  and  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance till  the  beast  was  dead,  now  rode 
up,  and  claimed  the  fat  as  his  fee  for  the 
use  of  his  gun,  and  as  he  rode  away  he 
looked  back  and  gave  the  boys  a  little 
parting  advice: 

"You  now  go,  pretty  soon,  quick.  Him 
house,"  pointing  to  the  heap  of  logs 
where  the  lion  had  taken  refuge; 
"wife  come,  pretty  mad,  yes."  At 
least  half  of  the  words  were  rendered  in 
Mexican  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  nobly  done  his  whole  duty,  he  rode 
serenely  away. 

Rolling  up  the  hide,  they  tied  it  on 
the  back  of  the  pony  that  had  already 
made  the  twenty  mile  trip  for  the  gun, 
told  Joseph  to  go  back  to  camp,  letting 
the  pony  take  his  time,  and  have  supper 
ready  by  the  time  they  came  in.  Mar- 
tin, William,  and  young  Peterson 
mounted  their  horses  and  went  about 
their  business  of  cattle  branding,  en- 
tirely unconscious  that  they  had  placed 
the  life  of  their  younger  brother  in  great 
danger.  The  reeking  hide,  no  doubt, 
could  be  scented  for  miles,  and  had  the 
lioness  crossed  his  path,  he  would  have 
been  a  helpless  victim  to  her  fury. 

Two  days  later  they  were  passing  the 
place  and  went  over   to  look  at  the  car- 
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cass,  and  saw  among  the  tracks  of  the 
coyotes  that  had  feasted  there,  the 
tracks  of  the  dead  Hon's  mate. 

Their  work  was  finished,  they  loaded 


their  wagon  with  wood,  and  went  home, 
seemingly  unconscious  that  they  had 
been  brave  to  rashness,  and  had  had  a 
very  thrilling  adventure. 

Ellen  Jakcuian. 


THE  FIRST  PAIR  OF  TROUSERS. 


"V/"  OU  must  know,"  said  Bessie, 
_^_i  "that  at  that  time  not  one  single 
S^l  man  or  boy  in  the  world  wore 
trousers." 

Oh-h-h-h,  Bessie!"  said  small  Bob 
and  Sammie  together.  "What  did  they 
wear.?" 

Bessie  went  to  the  bookcase  and  took 
down  her  general  history.  Then  she 
showed  them  the  draped  figures  of  Greek 
and  Roman  senators  and  sages,  and  the 
bare-kneed,  sandaled  soldiers. 

"A  little  later,  they  wore  clothes  like 
this,"  she  said,  turning  to  a  group  of 
fourteenth  century  merchants  with  belt- 
ed fur-trimmed  robes  coming  just  below 
the  knee.  "But  nobody  in  all  the  world 
had  e\'er  seen  a  man  dressed  in  what  we 
call  pantaloons." 

Little  Sam  stroked  his  diminutive, 
newly-donned  trousers  with  an  air  of 
great  satisfaction.  Bobbie,  who  was 
more  used  to  the  dignity  of  wearing 
them,  said:  "Go  on  Bessie.  Tell  us 
about  the  first  pair." 

"That's  just  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,"  laughed  Bessie,  "the  very  first 
pair  of  pantaloons  that  ever  were  made 
and  why  theycalled  them  so." 

"Well, you  know  they  didn't  have  any 
books  to  read,"  here  Bob  looked  more 
astonished  than  when  she  had  spoken  of 
a  day  without  trousers — "and  the  only 
way  anybody  could  hear  stories  was   to 


go  to  the  Miracle  Plays  and  see  them 
acted  out,  unless  they  heard  them  from 
the  troubadours  who  just  went  about  to 
tell  stories  and  sing  songs;  but  they 
generally  went  only  to  the  great  houses. 

"About  this  time,  I  think,  there  lived 
two  little  boys  just  as  big  as  you  and 
Sammie.  One  night  their  father  came 
home  in  wonderful  e.xcitement.  "There 
is  going  to  be  a  miracle  play  in  the 
churchyard  tomorrow,"  he  said.  The 
boys  scarcely  thought  of  asking  'May  we 
go.''  for,  of  course  everybody  went  to 
the  'Miracle  Plays.'" 

Bob  and  Sammie  looked  at  each  other 
as  if  to  say,  "What  a  delightful  time  to 
live  in!" 

"These  plays  only  came  but  once  in 
a  year  or  so,"  said  Bessie,  "and  there 
was  nothing  at  all  to  go  to  besides.  No 
circus,  no  Sunday  school,  no  school,  no 
junior  society.  It  was  a  great  treat  to 
have  a  play  in  their  own  language, so  that 
they  could  understand  it.  Just  think, 
there  was  not  even  a  newspaper  or  a 
printed  book  in  the  world! 

"Well  our  boys  went  with  their  lather 
and  mother  and  everybody  else  to  the 
churchyard.  There  they  saw  a  great 
stage  built  of  boards  without  any  roof  or 
back  or  sides  or  anything.  In  front  of 
the  stage  were  several  benches  for  the 
great  folks  of  the  castle,  but  everybody 
else  stood  up.     When  the  time  came  to 
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begin,  a  man  nailed  up  a  paper  on  a  post 
that  said,  "This  is  a  forest,"  and  the 
actors  came  on. 

"But  our  two  little  boys  could  not 
remember  much  of  the  play.  The  only 
thing  they  remembered  very  well  was 
what  we  would  call  the  clown.  He  was 
the  funniest  figure  the  boys  had  ever 
seen,  and  all  the  crowd  howled  with 
delight  whenever  he  appeared.  And  he 
wore,  as  the  height  of  all  that  was  com- 
ical, the  first  pair  of  trousers  that  ever 
was  made.  He  was  playing  the  part  of 
St.    Pantaleone  and  that  is  why  to  this 


day  the  kind  of  garments  he  wore  are 
called 'pantaloons.'  Every  time  we  say 
the  word  we  are  really  referring  to  that 
old  miracle  play  in  the  churchyard  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago." 

Bessie  had  finished  her  story.  The 
boys  were  tiuiet  for  a  moment,  then 
Bob  exclaimed:  "Come  on,  Sam,  let's 
have  a  show.  I'll  be  the  clown.  See 
me.''"  and,  catching  up  the  table-spread 
before  Bessie  could  interfere,  he  wound 
it  around  him  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Roman  toga,  and  went  dancing  across 
the  room. — Housekeeper. 


DAMASCUS. 


S  you  stand  on  one  of  the  rolling 
hills  descending  from  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  mountains  and  look 
down    upon   the    ancient    city 


of  Damascus,  surrounded  by  its  beautiful 
orchards,  you  may  be  charmed  by  the 
imaginations  of  an  earthly  paradise.  I 
say  you  may  be  charmed  because  of  all 
oriental  cities  its  flowing  streams  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  are  most  abundant. 
It  depends  too  on  how  long  you  have 
been  away  from  the  civilized  world,  and 
how  long  you  have  been  a  child  of  the 
desert.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  gardens  of  the  Occident,  Damascus 
will  be  dry  and  uninviting.  To  appre- 
ciate the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle 
which  bursts  upon  the  eye  after  one 
has  traversed  the  deserts  for  months, 
one  must  look  upon  the  scene  as  the 
Arab  sees  it.  Rich,  rank,  and  dark 
vegetation  surrounds  the  city  whose 
towering  minarets,  picturesque  domes, 
and  whitened  walls  give  the  combined 
appearance  something  of  modern  and 
oriental  beauty. 


Damascus,  so  far  as  the  records  of 
history  give  us  any  information,  is, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world. 
In  the  great  wars  that  took  place  in 
ancient  times  between  the  nations  of 
the  Nile  and  those  of  Mesopotamia, 
Damascus  was  the  goal  of  the  warrior's 
ambition.  It  was  a  sort  of  granary  in 
those  days,  and  fed  the  devastating 
armies  both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west. 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Memphis  con- 
quered it,  and  yet  it  may  have  been 
older  than  either.  It  was  a  proud  city 
in  the  days  of  Abraham;  but  was  never 
claimed  by  ancient  Israel,  although 
renowned  in  Jewish  history.  It  was 
never  the  center  of  national  life.  It  had 
no  ambitions  of  conquest;  and  must 
have  been  inhabited  from  the  most 
ancient  times  by  a  motley  class  made  up 
of  all  the  nationalities  of  the  surrounding 
world.  It  was  evidently  a  city  of 
traders  and  speculators.  At  times  wealth 
poured  into  the  lap  of  Damascus  in 
fabulous  streams.  In  the  seventh  century 
it    became  the   capital  of  the   Moham- 
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medan  world,  and  from  it  the  decrees 
of  its  rulers  carried  with  them  authority 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east;  but  its 
political  supremacy  did  not  long  survive. 
It  is  a  commercial  city  and  always  has 
been  one  rather  than  a  city  of  political 
power. 

Today  Damascus  consists  of  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  mud  walls,  rock  and 
adobe  he  uses,    and  some  248   mosques. 


as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Saul's  con- 
version. The  bazars  and  market  places 
are  quaint  and  oriental,  but  the  bazars 
are  not  so  fine  as  those  at  Constantinople. 
Its  streets  are  the  most  uninteresting  of 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  oriental  world; 
but  when  a  stranger  has  the  opportunity 
of  penetrating  some  of  the  old  mud 
walls  that  line  them,  he  may  be  privileged 
to  see  an  oriental  palace  in  which  there 
are    beautiful    mosaic    floors,    gurgling 


DAMASCUS. 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  Arabs  converted  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  into  a  mosque 
of  some  650  feet  in  length,  by  150  feet 
in  width.  Since  1889  gas  and  street 
railways  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
railroad  running  up  from  Beyrut  to 
Damascus  has  introduced  into  the 
ancient  city  some  of  the  spirit  of  modern 
commerce.     Straight  Street  is  still  there 


fountains,  marble  walks,  tropical  plants, 
and  oriental  statuary.  It  seems  almost 
incomprehensible  that  oriental  grandeur 
and  such  magnificent  displays  of  wealth 
should  lie  hidden  within  such  wretched 
surroundings  with  an  aspect  so  forbid- 
ding. The  contrasts  of  the  ugly  and 
the  beautiful  were  never  more  striking. 

Damascus    is    chiefly    Arab.      Of   its 
one     hundred     and      eighty     thousand 
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inhabitants,  perhaps  not  more  than  one 
fourth  are  Christians,  these  chiefly 
Greek.  There  are  a  lew  thousand 
Jews.  But  the  Arab  loves  Damascus. 
From  it  he  pictures  a  heavenly  paradise 
which  he  hopes  some  day  to  inhabit. 
>Jothing  sounds  so  beautiful  to  the 
child  of  the  desert  as  water — fountains 
of  water;  pure,  gurgling,  sweet,  refresh- 
ing fountains  of  the  liquid  of  life.  The 
cool  bubbling  spring!  How  the  words 
charm  the  native's  ear!  No  wonder  then 
that  Damascus,  so  well  watered,  and  so 
profuse  in  orchards,  should  have  called 
forth  Arab  imagery  in  some  of  the 
following  names  by  which  Damascus 
is  known  to  the  mahogany  hued  sons  of 
the  desert.  They  call  their  beloved  city 
"The  Breath  of  Heaven,"  "The  Mole  on 
the  Cheek  of  the  Earth,"  "The  Plumage 
of  the  Peacock,"  and  "The  Necklace  of 
Beauty. "  Here  the  Mohammedan  world, 
Arabs  and  Turks  alike,  congregate  to 
begin  their  great  Hadj,  or  pilgrimage, 
south  across  the  Hauran  to  Mecca,  the 
heart  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 

The  reader  will  be  disappointed  if 
this,  the  brief  description  of  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world,  is  closed  without  a 
word  about  the  famous  Damascus  swords. 
At  the  height  of  Arab  ci\ilization,  Da- 
mascus  had   a   secret    unknown  to  the 


world  of  that  da}',  and  unknown  to  the 
world  of  this  age — the  secret  of  making 
the  famous  "Damascus  blade."  Wonder- 
ful stories  are  told  of  how  bars  of  iron 
could  be  cut  in  two  by  this  blade,  how 
the  finest  gauze  suspended  in  the  air 
could  be  severed  by  it  as  by  the  keenest 
razor.  Certain  it  is  that  however  perfect 
and  well-tempered  the  steel  may  have 
been  in  the  Damascus  blade,  it  gained  a 
world  wide  reputation.  Its  polished 
finish  gave  it  a  beauty  by  which  the 
Arabs  compared  it  with  the  transparency 
of  purest  water.  These  blades,  inferior 
however,  are  shown  to  the  traveler  at 
the  present  day;  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  they  are  now  made  in  England. 
If  the  traveler  becomes  enthusiastic  and 
credulous,  he  may  be  asked  to  pay  for  a 
Damascus  blade  (they  cost  perhaps  four 
or  five  shillings  in  England)  $100  in 
Damascus.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  cheated 
in  the  orient.  A  man  will  submit  there 
to  e.xtortions  and  deceptions  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  a  manner  that  would  make 
him  appear  foolishly  insane  in  Europe 
or  America.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  traveler  in  the  orient  would 
feel  exactly  satisfied  that  his  sojourn 
in  most  Asiatic  countries  was  complete 
without  experiencing  that  deception  so 
universal  in  oriental  lands. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

(continued  i-ro...  page  395  ) 


'T*  HE  first  constable  of  the  tower 
*•       was    Geoffrey     de      Mandiville, 

ssiiaBl  "appointed  by  William  the  con- 
queror, the  last  Arthur,  duke  of  Welling- 
ton." It  was  considered  a  position  of 
great  honor  and  trust. 


The  lions  of  the  tower,  once  such  a 
great  attraction  have  disappeared.  And 
no  longer  does  the  air  tremble,  with 
their  savage  cries. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  this  formid- 
able fortress.      But  to  return  to  our  own 
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visit.  The  outside  is  grim  and  forbid- 
ding, and  as  the  fog  thickens  the  silence 
here  is  oppressive.  The  tower  guard, 
with  baggage  all  ready  to  move,  occupy 
the  court  yard  opposite  the  hundred  steps 
by  which  the  tower  is  gained.  A  fitting 
spectacle  it  is,  though  the  bright  red  coats 
seem  at  variance  with  the  surrounding 
gloom,  but  to  night  they  leave  for  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  and  are  making 
their  preparations  to  start. 

Our  party  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
Tower,  until  we  were  closely  examining 
the  instruments  of  torture,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  when  one  of 
the  party  came  to  the  writer  and  said, 
"Isn't  that  ex-President  Harrison  in 
that  party  there.'"  Quickly  looking  in 
the  indicated  direction,  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative  was  given.  In  a  few 
moments  the  party  came  to  gaze  at  the 
same  case  we  had  been  examining, 
when  the  remark  was  again  made.  One 
of  their  party  standing  close  to  the  one 
addressed,  the  writer  rather  timidly,  but 
with  a  desire  to  be  certain  asked  him  the 
question:  "Excuse  me,  but  is  not  that 
ex-President  Harrison?"  "Yes  that  is 
General  Harrison."  Again  asking  to  be 
pardoned,  the  writer  said,  "When  in 
Salt  Lake,  President  Harrison  bowed 
so  graciously  as  he  passed  by  my  house 
in  the  parade  (it  was  beautifully  dressed 
with  flags  and  bunting,  I  that  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  an  introduction,  in 
this  far  away  land."  The  gentleman 
readily  assented,  and  as  the  party  turned 
away  from  the  terrible  instruments, 
asking  my  name,  he  introduced  me,  as 
belonging  to  a  party  of  Americans,  who 
were  desirous  of  meeting  General  Har- 
rison. The  general  was  very  courteous, 
and  the  writer  then  introduced  other 
members  of  the  party,  until  all  could 
say  in  far  away  England,  in  the  great 
tower  of  London,  we  had  met  and 
shaken  hands  with  the  ex-president,  who 


seemed  pleased  to  meet  some  of  his 
country  people  in  such  an  unexpected 
place.  It  was  a  pleasing  little  circum- 
stance and  we  all  felt  more  cheerful  as 
we  descended  into  the  fog,  leaving  the 
chambers  of  horrors  behind. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


THE  STINGS  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 

We  call  him  strong  who  stands  unmoved — 
Calm  as  some  tempest-beaten  rock — 
When  some  great  trouble  hurls  its  shock, 

We  say  of  him  his  strength  is  proved, 

But  when  the  spent   storm  folds   its  wings, 
How  bears  he  then  life's  little  things? 

And  I  can  tread  beneath  my  feet 
The  hills  of  passion's  heaving  sea, 
When  wind-tossed  waves  roll  stormily; 

Yet  scarce  resist  the  siren  sweet 
That  at  my  heart's  door  softly  sings: 
"Forget  life's  little  things." 

I  can  forgive — 'tis  worth  my  while — 

The  treacherous  blow,  the  cruel  thrust; 

Can  bless  my  foe  as  Christians  must. 
When  patience  smiles  her  royal  smile; 

Yet  tierce  resentment  iiuickly  slings 

Its  shots  of  ire  at  little  things. 

But  what  is  this?     Drops  make  the  sea; 
And  petty  cares  and  small  events, 
Small  causes  and  small  consecjuents, 

Make   up  the  sum  tor  you  and  me. 
Then,  oh,  for  strength  to  meet  the  stings 
That  arm  the  points  of  little  things! 

Selected. 


WHAT    IT  COSTS  TO    DRINK  AND  SMOKE. 


'TT*  HE  tax  on  smoking  and  drinking 
*       yielded  two  hundred  and  forty- 

i^^l  five  million  dollars  last  year. 
Our  tax  on  drink  yields  about  twentv- 
nine  per  cent,  ot  the  government  rev- 
enue; in  Germany  it  is  eighteen  per  cent, 
in  France,  nineteen,  and  in  England, 
thirty-six.  England's  drink  bill  is  enor- 
mous,    her    population    drinking    more 
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than  thirty-two  gallons  per  capita  a  year, 
while  here  the  consumption  is  less  than 
tifteen  gallons.  The  consumption  of  wine 
and  spirits  is  almost  the  same  in  the  two 
countries,  but  an  Englishman  drinks  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  beer  as  does 
an  American.  Our  tax  last  year  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  dollars.  The  production  of  spirits, 
nearly  all  whiskey,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  million  gallons,  and  twenty- 
seven  million  bushels  of  grain  were  used 
in  the  three  thousand  flistilleries  produc- 
ing this  whiskey.  Tiu  production  of 
beer  was  forty-five  million  barrels,  and 
the  government's  revenue  from  the 
breweries  was  seventy-two  million  dol- 


lars. The  beer  ta.x  is  now  as  large  as 
the  entire  government  expenditures  be- 
fore the  Civil  War. 

The  internal  revenue  tax  on  manufac- 
tured tobacco  last  year  was  fifty-two 
million  dollars,  of  which  eight  million 
dollars  were  paid  in  the  First  Missouri 
District.  Adding  the  nineteen  million 
dollars  recei\ed  from  customs  duties  on 
tobacco,  the  smokers'  tribute  to  the  trea- 
sury was  seventy-one  million  dollars.  A 
glance  at  these  sources  of  government 
revenue  makes  it  evident  that  he  who 
does  not  smoke  or  drink,  or  buy  foreign- 
made  goods,  pays  little  directly  for  the 
support  of  the  sjovernment. 

Success. 
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A  SPECIAL  SEASON  OF  PREPARATION. 


A  Letter  to  Superintendents. 


_.  EAR  BRETHREN:— In  view 
I  J  of  the  home  preparation  work 
required  by  the  new  "Out- 
lines," we  are  desirous  of 
learning  the  e.xtent  to  which 
both  teachers  and  students 
have  prepared  the  lessons  as- 
signed by  the  "Outlines;' 
while  it  13  not  possible  to  de- 
termine the  per  cent  of  prep- 
aration for  the  year,  yet  we 
are  anxious  to  know  what  it  is  possible 
to  do  lor  a  given  period  of  time  when 
especial  effort  is  given  to  the  work  of 
preparation. 


In  the  month  of  November  there  are 
five  Sundays,  and  the  Union  Board 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  the 
last  four  Sundays  of  that  month  a  test 
of  the  amount  of  preparation  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church  to  make.  Will  you  therefore 
have  the  kindness  to  take  up  this  mat- 
ter in  your  Stake  of  Zion  and  furnish 
the  Board  by  the  last  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber the  following  statistics: 

1.  The  average  percent  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  theological  department,  for 
November  8,  15,  22,  29. 

2.  The  average  per  cent  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  second  intermediate  depart- 
ment, for  November  8,  15,  22,  29. 

3.  The  average  per  cent  of  prepara- 
sion  of  all  the  teachers,  for  November  8, 
15,  22,  29. 

As  there  should  be  a  uniform  method 
of  determining  what  a  preparation  con- 
sists of,  and  how  the  percentage  is  to  be 
derived,  we  submit  the  following  sugge- 
tions: 

In  the  first  place,  no  student  or  teach- 
er is  prepared  who  has  not  read  the 
lesson  over  carefully  at  least  once. 
This,  however,  cannot  always  be  an  ac- 
curate test,  tor  a  student  may  report 
that  he  has  read  the  lesson  over  once, and 
perhaps  will  not  be  able  to  answer  a 
single  question,  or  only  one  or  two 
questions  at  the  most.  Such  a  student 
cannot  be  reported  by  his  teacher  as 
prepared.  In  such  a  case  the  teacher 
must  use  his  own  judgment  in  determin- 
ing how  he  will  mark  such  a  student. 
At  the  close  of  the  recitation,  the  teach- 
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er  should  call  the  roll,  asking  those 
who  have  prepared  their  lessons  before 
coming  to  school  to  answer  prepared; 
but  no  one,  we  repeat,  should  answer 
prepared  who  has  not  read  the  lesson 
over  at  least  once.  To  determine  how 
many  of  the  teachers  are  prepared,  the 
superintendent  should  have  a  report 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  Sunday 
School  from  all  the  teachers  present. 
Where  there  are  two  or  more  teachers 
to  a  class,  they  should  all  be  included 
in  the  roll. 

In  the  second  place,  the  percentage 
of  each  class  may  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  number  of  those  who  an- 
swer "Prepared"  by  the  number  pres- 
ent in  the  class.  In  using  the  number 
who  answered  prepared  as  a  dividend, 
add  two  ciphers.  If  the  fraction  is  less 
than  one-half,  drop  it;  if  more,  add  one. 
Then  add  the  percentages  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  four  Sundays  and  divide  by 
four;  that  will  give  the  average  percent- 
age of  the  class  for  the  month. 

The  school  superintendent  should 
then  send  to  the  stake  superintendent 
the  percentage  of  preparation  in  the 
second  intermediate  and  theological  de- 
partments. The  stake  superintendent 
will  then  add  up  the  percentages  of 
each  department  and  divide  the  total  by 
the  number  of  departments  reported. 
It  is  desired  that  the  reports  of  the 
theological  and  the  second  intermediate 
departments  be  kept  separate,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  certain  data  which 
the  Board  desires  to  have  respecting 
the  comparative  interest  in  these  two 
classes  of  Sunday  School  students. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  report  of  prep- 
aration among  teachers,  the  superin- 
tendent should  divide  the  number  of 
teachers  prepared  by  the  number  of 
teachers  present,  after  adding  two 
ciphers  to  the  dividend.  The  percentages 
of    the   four  Sundays    should    then    be 


added  and  divided  by  four,  which  will 
give  the  average  percentage  of  the 
month.  The  average  percentage  of  the 
stake  may  be  Lad  by  adding  the  average 
percentages  of  the  schools  and  dividing 
the  total  by  the  number  of  schools  re- 
ported. The  stake  superintendents  are 
also  asked  to  send  in  the  name  of  the 
Sunday  School  that  has  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  preparation. 

In  order  that  these  reports  may  be 
made  as  accurate  as  possible,  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  report  of 
the  average  attendance,  which  is  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner,  that  is, 
divide  the  number  of  students  present 
by  the  number  or  students  on  the  roll. 
The  stake  superintendent  will  then  fill 
out  a  blank  in  the  following  form  and 
return  it  to  the  secretary,  George  D. 
Pyper,  Templeton  Building,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Preparation  Report  of  the   Sunday  Schools  in 

the Stake  of  Zion  for  the  last 

four  Sundays  in   the  month  of  November, 
1903. 

1.  Per  cent  of  students  prepared  in  the  theo- 
logical department 

2.  The  average  per  cent  of  attendance  in  the 
theological  department 

3.  Per  cent  of  students  prepared  m  the  sec- 
ond intermediate  department 

4  The  average  per  cent  of  attendance  in  the 
second  intermediate  department 

5.  Per  ceut   of   preparation   among   teachers 

6.  The  average  per  cent  of  attendance  of  the 
teachers 

These  reports  will  have  a  two-fold 
purpose:  Besides  affording  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  needs,  the\'  will  provide  training 
in  the  collection  and  compiling  of  accu- 
rate statistics.  The  statistical  reports  of 
some  of  the  stakes  are  not  only  slov- 
enly prepared,  but  are  often  inaccurate. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  stake  and  school 
superintendents    will    gi\e    this    matter 
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their  special  attention.  These  reports 
have  been  asked  for  months  in  advance 
in  order  that  every  stake  in  Zion  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  just  what 
is  required,  and  to  prepare  the  schools 
■for  obtaining  the  correct  data  when  the 
time  arrives.  We  may  say  in  advance, 
however,  that  if  no  effort  is  made  at 
once  to  induce  the  schools  to  get  ready 
for  a  good  report,  a  good  showing  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  by  those  who  are  neg- 
ligent. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  report  is  to 
find  out  what  the  possibilities  are  in  the 
matter  of  home  preparation.  If  stake 
Union  Boards  had  such  reports  as  are 
provided  for  by  these  blanks  sent  in  to 
them  every  month  by  all  the  schools  of 
their  stakes,  they  would  be  able  to  direct 
their  labors  much  more  effectuall}'.  We 
trust  that  the  stake  superintendents  will 
give  this  matter  immediate  attention, 
and  that  the  school  superintendents  will 
respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  stake 
superintendents  toco-operate  with  them 
in  this  matter. 

We  are,  as  ever,  very  truly, 
Your  brethren, 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 
George  Reynolds, 
Joseph  M.  Tanner, 
General  Superintendency. 
» 

RELIGIOUS  INTOLERANCE  IN   BOTH  RUS- 
SIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  would'  be  both  offensive  and  un- 
true to  say  that  religious  intolerance 
in  this  country  is  anything  like  as  strong 
or  as  cruel  as  in  Russia,  and  yet  the 
massacres  of  Ivishineff  afford  instructive 
lessons  that  may  result  in  a  more  liberal 
policy  throughout  the  United  States 
toward  the  Mormon  people.  History 
teaches  us  how  easy  it  is  to  arouse  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  prejudices  and 
passions    of    men    that  they  may   easily 


imagine  their  hatred  to  be  some  holy 
and  lofty  purpose  of  God  in  the  suppres- 
sion and  ultimate  extinction  of  His  chil- 
dren. 

The  reason  more  Jews  are  not  mas- 
sacred every  year  in  Russia  is  because 
the  Russian  government,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  its  civil  and  military  power,  not 
simply  forbids  but  actually  prevents  it. 
The  massacres  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  are 
really  after  all  the  smallest  afflictions 
that  the  Jews  have  to  endure.  What 
the  Jews  suffer  as  a  consequence  of  race 
and  religious  prejudice,  what  they  suffer 
through  fear  and  the  spirit  of  hatred  to 
which  they  are  hourly  subjected  are 
immeasurably  greater  than  the  suffering 
inflicted  upon  them  in  the  bodily  tor- 
tures of  which  they  have  been  made  the 
victims. 

Man  has  rights  that  may  really  be  as 
precious  to  him  as  life.  He  has  the 
right  to  peace  of  mind  and  quietude  of 
spirit;  he  has  the  right  of  a  just,  frater- 
nal goodwill;  and  whenever  social, 
political  and  religious  equality  are  denied 
him,  he  is  the  victim  of  social,  political, 
and  religious  hatred.  What  was  the 
cause,  the  real  cause,  of  the  massacre  at 
Kishineff .''  It  was  not  a  mere  incident, 
it  was  not  a  momentary  and  passing 
outbreak  of  human  anger;  it  was  the 
result  of  long-continued  and  persistent 
hatred  which  the  priests  of  Russia  had 
instilled  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Russian  people. 

Now  that  the  ministers  or  Protestant 
priests  of  this  country  have  an  object 
lesson  of  the  cruel  effects  experienced 
in  the  direct  result  of  the  gospel  of 
hate,  we  may  naturally  ask  our  minis- 
terial friends  whether  after  all  their  own 
personal  appearances  and  their  appear- 
ance upon  the  pages  of  history  in  days 
to  come,  would  not  be  vastly  more 
beautiful  if  they  wiped  away  from  their 
unseemly     lips     the     poisonous     froth 
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whose  very  contagion  is  embittering  the 
people  of  this  country  against  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints?  Whether  they  reaHze 
it  or  not,  Kishineff  will  be  an  object  les- 
son to  thousands  in  this  country,  who 
naturally  ask  themselves  if  the  minis- 
ters are  not,  after  all,  sowing  the  same 
hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
against  the  Latter-day  Saints  that  the 
priests  of  Russia  have  sown  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Russian  people  against  the  Jews. 
Of  course,  our  ministerial  friends  will 
deny  any  burning  desire  to  imbue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow  man, 
but  their  attitude  is  all  the  more  cow- 
ardly because  in  the  end  they  must  ex- 
pect to  see,  or  even  hope  to  see,  that 
done  by  others  which  they  pretend  that 
they  would  not  do  themselves.  How- 
ever much  we  may  differ  about  what 
constitutes  a  Christian  in  the  highest 
and  truest  sense  of  that  term,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  who  preaches  or 
sanctions  the  doctrine  of   hate  towards 


his  fellow  man  is  not  a  Christian.    Kish 
ineff  has  its  lessons  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

/.  M.   Tanner. 

0 

MORE  PREMIUMS. 

Among  the  premiums  offered  in  No.  ::o 
of  our  last  volume  are:  "Five  volumes 
to  each  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  ten 
wards  or  settlements  that,  compared 
with  the  total  of  the  Church  population, 
are  the  largest  subscribers  for  volume  38 
1 1903 J  of  the  Juvenile  Instrctor." 
We  find  that  the  following  schools  are 
entitled  to  these  awards;  Cumberland 
(Wyoming),  Murray  (Utah),  La  Grande 
(Oregon),  Sandy  (Utah),  Bluff  (San 
Juan  Co.,  Utah),  Sterling  (Alberta), 
McCammon  (Idaho ),Farr  West  (Utah), 
Luna(New  Mexico), Rock  Springs(Wyo- 
ming).  Superintendents  will  please  ad- 
vise Secretary  George  D.  Fyper  how 
they  wish  them  sent. 
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SPECIAL    PROVIDENCE.— FROST    STAYED. 

OWLEY'S  tum— 'et's    'ave  din- 
no,"    shouted    three     year    old 
Mason    from  the  kitchen 

"Yes,  sir,Howard  has  come, little  man, 
and  is  as  well  ready  for  something  to 
eat  as  yourself!"  said  the  sixteen  year 
old  big  brother,  lifting  the  little  one  to 
his  shoulder  as  he  entered,  and  dancing 
about  the  room. 

Howard  was  followed  into  the  house 
by  three  smaller  boys,  ail  eager  for  the 


supper  of  hot  milk,  good,  light  bread  and 
golden  honey. 

Their  sister  Maud  was  preparing  the 
meal  while  their  mother  nursed  a  fretful 
baby,  bound  up  the  burned  fingers  of 
eight-year-old  Bess,  and  washed  Ray's 
smutty  face. 

"It's  been  a  hard  day  for  you  boys, 
out  in  this  cold  wind  and  sleet.  How 
much  corn  did  you  get  cut.''"  remarked  the 
mother  as  they  gathered  around  the  table. 

"About  a  third  of  the  patch,  thanks  to 
the  help  of  my  little  brothers,"  answered 
Howard,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  eight 
children. 
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"Yes,  and  my  hands  and  feet  are  all 
chapped  and  sore  to  pay  for  it.  Wish  I 
had  some  shoes!"  said  one  small  boy. 

"Wish  I  had,  too,  but  never  mind; 
mother  will  soak  up  our  chaps,  and  put 
some  salve  on  them ;  and  tomorrow  we'll 
be  all  right.  And  when  the  peaches 
get  ripe — just  wait!  We'll  have  some 
shoes  then,  mother  said  we  should," 
came  from  a  sunny  faced  little  worker. 

"It  looks  as  though  the  storm  is  over; 
if  it  clears  up  now  I  am  afraid  of  frost; 
should  it  come,  our  peaches  will  be 
gone!"  said  Sister  Mason  in  an  anxious 
tone. 

"O,  I  hope  it  won't  freeze  yet! 
Brother  Bunting  says  two  weeks  more 
of  pleasant  weather  would  give  us  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  bushels  of  as  fine  peaches 
as  ever  grew."  And  fourteen-year-old 
Maud  cast  a  wistful  glance  out  of  the 
window. 

"Our  corn  is  as  good  as  any  in  town, 
but  I  am  afraid  tonight  will  finish  it  up," 
said  Howard  rather  dolefully. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Pleasant  Creek 
and  its  neighboring  towns  was  almost  a 
failure  that  season,  and  Sister  Mason 
depended  largely  upon  the  sale  of  her 
peaches,  should  they  ripen,  to  provide 
winter  clothing  for  her  family. 

The  husband  and  father  was  away  on 
a  mission,  and  being  left  in  rather  close 
circumstances,  the  mother  felt  keenly 
the  responsibility  of  managing  matters 
so  that  her  children  should  not  suffer 
want. 

"It  is  going  to  be  a  nipper,  sure;"  said 
Howard,  later  in  the  evening,  coming  in 
from  taking  care  of  his  team  for  the 
night. 

"Do  you  really  think  there  will  be 
frost.''"  asked  his  mother  with  much 
solicitude. 

"Can't  help  it!  The  sky  is  clear  as  a 
bell,  and  it's  cold  as  Iceland!"  And 
Howard  tried  to  shiver. 


With  baby  asleep  and  Ray  in  mother's 
lap,  the  family  clustered  closely  together 
for  their  evening  devotion.  In  language 
that  even  little  Ray  could  understand, 
the  mother  explained  to  her  children 
their  need  of  means  to  get  clothing  for 
winter,  her  hopes  for  their  fruit,  the 
danger  of  a  frost  and  their  utter  depend- 
ence upon  their  Heavenly  Father  for 
His  blessing  upon  their  crops.  She- 
then  led  the  little  band  in  singing  a 
hymn  of  praise,  and  offered  up  a  short 
and  fervent  prayer  that  the  Lord  would 
stay  the  frost,  preserve  their  crops  and 
provide  for  their  needs. 

The  next  morning,  eager,  and  trust- 
ing eyes  watched  the  rising  of  the  sun 
and  the  warming  of  nature.  And  grate- 
ful hearts  gave  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all 
goo4  for  His  care  over  their  substance, 
that  the  frost  had  been  stayed  and  their 
crops  saved. 

Yet  in  some  parts  of  town  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  the  frost  that  night, 
while  all  through  the  county  crops  were 
more  or  less  severely  injured. 

CHAPTER    II. 

GOOD      SALE      FOR     FRUIT.— COMFORTS 
SECURED. 

"Good  morning,  Sister  Mason!  Isn't 
this  fine  weather  for  the  time  of  year.''  I 
hear  you  have  peaches  to  sell;  the  frost 
took  our  fruit,  and  my  wife  is  anxious  to 
get  some;  and  besides,  if  you  have  lots 
of  it,  I  would  invest  in  a  little  for 
others,"  said  Brother  Black,  a  merchant 
from  a  neighboring  town,  a  fortnight 
later  than  the  date  of  the  frost. 

"Yes,  I  have  some  fruit  to  sell;  will 
you  come  to  the  orchard  and  see  it.''' 
answered  Sister  Mason. 

"Fine  peaches,  good  enough  for  any 
body;  how  do  you  sell  them.''"  And  the 
merchant  tested  the  quahtv  of  the  fruit- 
by  eating  one  of  the  luscious  beauties. 
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"They  are  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
t)ushel,  at  least,"  replied  the  woman. 

"Indeed  they  are!  I'll  warrant  they 
•can't  be  had  for  that  any  where  else  in 
this  country.  V\n&  fruit,  Sister  Mason; 
and  your  husband  is  on  a  mission.  Sup- 
pose we  say — well — one  seventy-five — 
that  will  be  reasonable,"  he  suggested. 

"Thank  you.  Brother  Black,  vou're 
very  kind,  unusually  so!"  replied  Sister 
Mason,  with  a  little  sign  of  tears  in  her 
"voice.  And  she  stroked  the  curley  head 
■of  the  little  boy  beside  her. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all!"  said  Brother 
Black.  "How  many  will  j'ou  have  to 
•dispose  of.''" 

"I  believe  we  can  spare  twenty  bushels 
of  the  peaches,  and  we  shall  have  some 
pears." 

"Very  well,  I'll  take  them,  both 
peaches  and  pears,"  said  the  merchant. 
"Can  you  have  them  ready  bv  next  Fri- 
day.'' I  should  like  to  send  for  them 
then." 

"We'll  have  them  ready  for  you,"  said 
Sister  Mason  cheerily.  And  the  kind- 
hearted  merchant  departed,  leaving  her 
grateful  and  happy. 

Their  prayer  had  been  answered.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  disposing  of 
their  fruit  had  come  to  them,  without 
their  even  having  to  leave  their  own 
door  in  quest  of  it.  Her  children  should 
be  clothed  and  made  comfortable. 

"Good  luck  again!  Good!"  said  How- 
ard that  evening,  when  his  mother  had 
told  him  of  the  merchant's  visit. 

"And  I  can  have  some  new  shoes, 
and  a  cap.  Hurrah!  hurrah!"  shouted 
one  of  the  small  boys. 

Later,  the  mother  heard  little  Ray 
talking  to  Bessie,  as  she  helped  him  to 
undress  for  bed. 

"Ain't  'e  Heaveny  P^azer  dnod,  to  dive 
ussiich 'otsof  peaces,  an' 'en  'et  Mamma 
sell  'em  so  me  tan  'ave  some  new  sues, 
and  Howley  a  new  toat,  an'  'ots  of  tings.''" 


"Yes,"  answered  the  little  sister,  and 
Maud  and  I  some  new  aprons,  so  we 
can  go  to  school.  We  musn't  forget  to 
thank  Him,  Ray,  for  being  so  good  to 
us.''" 

"No,  we  won't!"  and  the  dear  little 
fellow  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  his 
sister,  and  bowed  his  head  to  lisp  his 
baby  prayer  and  give  thanks. 

Sister  Mason  sat  up  until  late  that 
night  to  finish  some  sewing  for  a  neigh- 
bor, which  she  had  promised  to  have 
done  the  following  day. 

The  children  were  all  sleeping  soundly, 
she  had  extinguished  her  light,  and  was 
about  to  retire,  when  a  low,  rustling  or 
whispering  sound,  almost  too  faint  to  be 
noticeable,  attracted  her  attention.  It 
continued,  sometimes  a  little  more  dis- 
tinct, then  scarcely  audible.  She  listened 
intently.  What  could  it  mean.''  It  was, 
as  she  bent  her  ear  low  to  determine  the 
sound,  like  the  stealthy,  almost  muflled 
tread  of  numerous  feet  in  her  yard,  and 
moving  toward  the  orchard. 

A  great  fear  entered  Sister  Mason's 
heart  as  the  truth  flashed  into  her  mind. 
"It's  that  gang  of  lawless,  reckless,  in- 
corrigible boys  raiding  our  orchard ! 
What  shall  I  do  !"  she  silently  ejacu- 
lated. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  call  Howard, 
and  with  him  go  and  drive  them  away. 
But  again  she  thought  how  powerless 
she  and  her  boy  would  be  in  the  midst 
of  that  army  of  almost  reprobates;  they 
might  hurt  Howard,  so  that  idea  was 
abandoned. 

Going  to  the  door,  she  listened  until 
fully  satisfied  that  the  "Pleasant  Creek 
Larking  Club,"  as  the  rowdies  styled 
themselves,  had  come  to  visit  her  or- 
chard. She  had  heard  that  melon 
patches,  orchards  and  even  corn  fields, 
in  som.e  parts  of  the  valley,  had  been 
used  up  shamefully,  and  that  their  own- 
ers   had  suffered  great  losses  from  tres- 
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passes  committed  by  those  midnight 
marauders,  a  company  composed  of 
some  of  the  young  men  and  large  boys  of 
her  own  and  adjacent  towns. 

Self-interest,  it  was  believed  by  some, 
kept  the  people  silent  instead  of  com- 
plaints being  made  and  the  operations 
of  the  "bad  boys"  looked  into  and 
checked.  Neighbors  shook  their  heads 
while  talking  to  each  other  about  it,  and 
would  say,  "Oh,  of  course,  no  father 
wants  to  convict  his  own  son  !" 

Sister  Mason  paused.  The  Lord  had 
preserved  her  fruit  from  the  destrojing 
elements  in  nature;  now,  was  it  to  be 
taken  and  wasted  by  the  unrestrained 
children  of  her  neighbors,  the  friends 
and  playmates  of  her  own  boys  .-'  Her 
heart  beat  hard.  A  feeling  of  anger 
took  possession  of  her  soul.  She  would 
rush  out  into  the  crowd  of  invaders,  she 
would  denounce  them,  berate  them  and 
shame  them  to  death,  if  she  could  !  Ah, 
if  she  could  !  But  how  would  they  re- 
ceive her  words  intended  for  chastise- 
ment .''  She  paused  again  to  think. 
They  would  only  jeer  and  mock  at 
her,  they  would  laugh  in  their  impu- 
dence, those  barbarous,  uncivilized — she 
stopped  !  The  better  spirit  was  there 
also,  crying  to  be  heard. 

The  woman  returned  to  her  chair; 
there  with  clenched  hands  and  stifled 
sobs  she  struggled   with    her  inner  self. 

"Why  is  it  so.''"  she  questioned.  "Why 
didn't  the  Lord  let  the  frost  take  my 
fruit,  my  children's  clothing,  and  save 
my  little  ones  the  disappointed  hope, 
the  blighted  faith,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  be  taken  in  this  way  .''  What  shall  I 
do  .?  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  .?  Oh,  Father 
in  heaven  !  help  me  in  this  hour  of  need 
and  show  me  Thy  will !" 

The  passion  had  passed  and  the 
woman  sat  calm  and  comforted. 

Presently  she  arose  and  passed  quiet- 
ly and  unobserved  out  of  the  house  and 


into  the  midst  of  the  swarm  of  boys  who 
were  gathered  around  a  large  tree,  some 
of  them  engaged  in  stripping  it  of  its 
fruit. 

"Good  evening,  boys  !"  she  said  pleas- 
antly, a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice,  in 
spite  of  the  heroic  effort  she  made  to  be 
calm.  Some  of  the  ravishers  started  off, 
but  her  quiet  yet  firm  voice  checked 
them,  as  she  continued, 

"Don't  go  now;  I  shall  not  hurt  any 
of  you;  you  are  my  friends,  the  child: en 
of  my  friends  and  neighbors;  and  I  love 
you  all;  but  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  doing.  You  do  know,  though,  if  you 
stop  to  think,  that  mv  husband  is  awa>^ 
on  a  mission,  not  for  his  own  pleasure, 
but  because  he  was  called  b/  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  through  His  servants  to  go 
and  preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to 
people  who  have  not  yet  heard  it.  You 
know,  too,  that  we  are  poor,  and  that  I 
have  to  work  hard,  and  have  only  How- 
ard to  help  me  in  providing  for  our  fam- 
ily. Our  crops  are  light,  but  the  Lord 
has  blessed  us  with  some  fruit.  Boys, 
that  fruit  means  shoes  and  stockings 
and  other  clothing  for  my  bare-footed, 
half-clad  little  ones.  You  know  my  cii- 
cumstances,  but  I  believe  you  had  for- 
gotten; you  did  not  stop  to  think,  or  you 
would  not  have  come  here  tonight. 

"If  you  had  come  in  the  daytime — if 
you  would  go  to  any  other  place  in 
town  where  there  is  fruit,  like  gentle- 
men, and  ask  for  what  you  want,  I  be- 
lieve people  would  give  it  to  you  will- 
ingly. 

"You  are  doing  yourselves  the  greatest 
injury,  dishonoring  your  manhood,  grie\- 
ing  your  mothers  who  love  you  more 
than  they  do  their  lives,  by  your  wrong 
conduct. 

"Now,  if  you  want  my  fruit,  take  it, 
and  let  the  Lord  reward  you,  I  bid  you 
goodnight." 

Having  said  so  much   without   being 
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interrupted,  Sister  Mason  turned  and 
left  the  boys  standing  silent  and  con- 
victed before  each  other. 

"I  hope  I'll  be  scalped  if  ever  I  go  out 
on  another  such  a  lark  !"  said  one. 

Jim  Stromberg,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  gang,  was  the  next  speak- 
er. To  him  Sister  Mason's  voice  had 
been  the  voice  of  his  angel  mother,  and 
it  had  touched  his  heart  as  it  had  not 
been  touched  before  for  years. 

"I  think  myself,"  said  he,  "we've  had 
enough  of  this  wild  larking  for  one  sum- 
mer. We  better  all  get  home  now  and 
go  to  bed,  like  good  little  boys." 

And  they  went  home  every  one  of 
them. 

Brother  Black's  fruit  was  ready  for 
him  when  he  came  for  it,  and  it  had 
held  out  so  well  in  quantity  that  the  lit- 
tle Masons  had  all  grown  very  tired  be- 
fore their  share  of  the  work  of  picking  it 
was  done.      But  their  weariness  was  all 


gone  when  they  saw  the  merchant  pay 
their  mother  the  ninetj'-eiglit  dollars, 
which  was,  to  them,  the  marvelous  price 
of  the  portion  of  their  fruit  that  was  to 
be  sold. 

And  the  Bishop  congratulated  How- 
ard on  the  quality  of  the  fruit  he  took 
for  tithing,  it  being  some  of    the   finest. 

"What's  going  on  at  Sister  Mason's  .■'" 
inquired  one  neighbor  of  another,  a  few 
evenings  after  the  fruit-picking  time. 

"Haven't  you  heard  .''"  answered  the 
one  spoken  to.  "Howard  is  entertain- 
ing his  friends,  banqueting  on  peaches 
and  cream." 

"Well,  I  should  think  his  mother  has 
ways  enough  for  her  means  to  go  with- 
out spending  it  like  that,"  said  the  first 
speaker. 

"So  she  has,  but  Sister  Mason  knows 
how  to  teach  a  lesson  in  a  way  to  make 
it  effectual,"  was  the  reply. 

(to  be  continued.) 


SELECTIONS. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  FAITH. 


Belief  expressed  in  praise  or  prayer, 
That  yields  no  fruit  from  year  to  year. 
Though  God's  fair  seasons  o'er  it  roll, 
Is  a  dead  fig-tree  of  the  soul. 
But  like  gold  flowers  amid  earth's  weeds 
Is  faith  that  blossoms  forth  in  deeds. 

0 

SAME  FELLOW. 

One  thing  I  notice  in  the  world 

I  slowly  travel  through — 
The  man  who  growls  about  the  heat 
Is  the  same  man  I'd  always  meet 

Kicking  when  cold  winds  blow. 

0 
HOMELY  COUNSEL. 

It  isn't  worth  while  to  fret,  dear. 

To  walk  as  behmd  a  hearse; 
No  matter  how  vexing  things  may  be, 

They  easily  might  be  worse. 


And  the  time  you  spend  complaining 

And  groaning  about  the  load 
Would  better  be  given  to  going  on, 

And  pressing  along  the  road. 

I've  trodden  the  hill  myself,  dear — 

'"Tis  the  trippmg  tongue  can  preach;" 
But  though  silence  is  sometimes  golden, child. 

As  oft  there  is  grace  in  speech  — 
And  I  see,  from  my  higher  level, 

'Tis  less  (he  path  than  the  pace 
That  wearies  the  back  and  duns  the  eye, 

And  writes  the  lines  on  the  face. 

There  are  vexing  cares  enough,  dear. 

And  to  spare,  when  all  is  told; 
And  love  must  mourn  its  losses. 

And  the  cheek's  soft  bloom  grow  old; 
But  the  spell  of  the  craven  spirit 

Turns  blessing  into  a  curse. 
While  the  bold  heart  meets  undaunted 

The  trouble  that  might  be  worse. 
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So  smile  at  each  disaster 
That  will  presently  pass  awa3', 

And  believe  a  bright  tomorrow 
Will  follow  the  dark  today. 


There  is  nothing  gained  by  fretting; 

Gather  your  strength  anew, 
And  step  by  step  go  onward,  dear. 

Let  the  skies  be  gray  or  blue.      Adapted. 


/k 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

PALESTINE  AND  ZIONISM. 


'TT*   HE  recent  massacres  of  Kishineff 
*■    I    have    created    a    profound    im- 

!^2^l  pression  upon  both  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  world,  and  have  given 
a  great  impulse  to  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. Those  who  have  followed  care- 
fully the  recent  discussions  of  the  Jewish 
question  must  have  noted  a  feehng  of 
growing  discontent  toward  the  Jews  in 
even  the  most  liberal  nations.  Mr, 
Z  mgwill,  an  eminent  London  Jew,  in 
speeches  recently  made  by  him  acknowl- 
edges the  existence  of  a  sentiment 
unfavorable  to  the  Jews  even  in  Eng- 
land where  it  seemed  so  unlikely  for 
such  a  prejudice  to  exist.  There  is 
in  our  own  country  a  growing  jealousy 
[igainst  the  descendants  of  Judah;  and 
ftlthough  the  newspapers  for  political 
purposes  and  under  the  influence  of 
Jewish  patronage  have  little  to  say  of 
the  Jewish  danger  in  this  country,  there 
nevertheless  exists  throughout  the  United 
States,  wherever  the  Jews  are  located 
in  considerable  numbers,  a  growing 
suspicion  and  dislike  toward  them. 
While  it  may  seem  strange  that  in  this 
modern  age  and  in  our  Christian 
enlightenment  a  deep  seated  prejudice 
can  be  formed  against  such  a  people 
as  the  Jews,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  prejudice  exists  whether  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  or 
not. 

The  Jews    themselves   have  detected 
this  growing  suspicion  of    and    distrust 


toward  their  race;  but  whether  they 
are  justified  in  fact  or  not,  they  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  irreconcilable 
attitude  toward  them  on  the  part  of 
Christian  nations  generally,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  belief  the  agitation  for  a 
return  to  Palestine  is  steadily  growing 
among  them.  There  are  some  very 
grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
Jewish  government  in  the  Holy  Land. 
From  a  purely  political  point  of  view 
it  seems  almost  incomprehensible  that 
a  way  can  be  opened  for  their  return. 
They  would  have  to  deal  with  two  of 
the  most  intractable  governments  in  the 
world,  the  Turkish  and  the  Russian. 

If  the  Christian  nations  generally  feel 
that  they  themselves  have  a  difficult 
Jewish  problem  to  solve,  they  may 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Turkey  to 
permit  the  Jews  to  return  to  Palestine 
upon  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of 
money.  The  financial  end  of  the 
question  could  be  solved  by  the  rich  Jews 
themselves.  An  effort,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  to  take  control  of  the 
land  in  which  Christianity  originated 
would  stir  the  prejudices  of  the  Russian 
people  to  their  utmost  depths.  It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  the  Rus- 
sian government  could  avoid  interfer- 
ence. The  Russian  is  not  likely  to  do 
anything  in  an  open  way  as  long  as  he 
can  stand  behind  the  Sultan  and  make 
the  Sultan's  opposition  to  theZionist 
movement  sufficient  to  retard  it. 
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There  is  a  belief,  and  it  is  quite 
-general  among  the  Russian  people,  that 
some  day  their  flag  will  be  unfurled 
over  the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  and  over  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  These 
are  perhaps  to  the  Russian  mind  the 
two  most  sacred  places  anywhere  on 
earth.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
Turko-Russian  war  of  1877-7S  that  the 
first  questions  which  the  soldiers  in 
Asia  Minor  asked  the  villagers  upon 
entering  the  towns  were,  how  far  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  how  many  days 
travel  it  was  to  Jerusalem. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  move- 
ment has  been  on  foot  for  some  time  to 
construct  a  railway  from  Damascus 
through  Palestine  to  the  sacred  Mo- 
hammedan cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
"for  the  purpose  of  transporting  a  large 
number  of  Turkish  pilgrims  to  those 
places.  It  will  be  remembered  also 
that  some  time  ago  England  refused  to 
join  the  Germans  in  constructing  a 
railwaj'  through  Asia  Minor  down  to 
Bagdad  and  finally  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
England's  refusal  was  later  believed  to 
have  been  based  upon  an  intention  of 
the  English  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Egypt  across  southern  Palestine  and 
through  central  Arabia  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  event  that  this  English 
project  is  carried  out  and  the  Jews 
establish  a  government  of  their  own 
in  Palestine,  a  large  part  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world  would  have  to  pass 
through  a  Jewish  state  and  over  a 
Christian  railway  system  to  reach  the 
shrines  of  Islam  at  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. 

Zionism  as  a  speculative  question  is 
all  the  more  interesting  because  of  the 
extreme  difficulties  it  will  have  to  en- 
counter. The  Jewish  question  is  crowding 
itself  into  the  foremost  place  among 
the  great  problems  which  international 


diplomacy  before    many    years   will  be 
called  upon  to  solve. 


WILL  THE  PECULIAR  JEWISH  FACE  EVER 
DISAPPEAR? 

The  eminent  Jew,  Maurice  Fishberg, 
thinks  that  in  time  the  Jewish  face  will  en- 
ti'-ely  disappear.  He  thinks  that  there  is 
a  very  marked  tendency  among  the  Jews 
to  acquire  facial  expressions  similar  to 
the  nations  among  which  they  live.  He 
sees  in  the  Russian  Jew  a  Russian  cast 
of  features;  among  the  English  Jews, 
the  Anglo-saxon  face;  and  the  Jews  of 
Italy  he  thinks  resemble  very  much  the 
Italians. 

There  are  some  features  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  Jew  that  have  made  him 
easily  distinguishable  the  world  over. 
One  of  his  greatest  peculiarities  is  his 
long  hooked  nose;  other  peculiar  char- 
acteristics are  the  eye  brows  which 
appear  dark  and  exceedingly  thick;  the 
brows,  as  a  rule,  arch  smoothly  up  the 
lines  of  the  nose.  The  lids  of  the  eyes 
are  quite  full  and  the  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  brilliant;  there  is  frequently  the  im- 
pression of  heaviness  about  the  eye 
which  imparts  a  dreamy,  melancholy, 
or  thoughtful  expression  to  thecounten- 
ance.  Sometimes  the  eyes  seem  about 
half  closed  as  if  they  suggested  the  idea 
of  cunning. 

Where  Jews  live  in  communities  by 
themselves,  communities  generally 
known  as  Ghettoes,  the  features  as  de- 
scribed above  are  very  marked  and  the 
Jewish  cast  is  easily  discernible.  These 
peculiar  facial  expressions  are  not  so 
easily  discerned  where  Jews  have  inter- 
mingled with  other  races;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  environment  has  much  to  do  with 
the  expressions  and  general  contour  of 
the  face.  Mr.  Fishberg  thinks  that  the 
increasing  tendency,  especially  in  this 
country,  of  the  Jews  to  marry  Gentiles 
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will  also  be  helpful  in  destroying  the 
peculiarities  of  the  facial  expressions 
which  belong  to  his  race. 

These  appearances  are  attributed  to 
the  persecuted  lives  which  the  Jews  have 
experienced  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Fishberg  thinks  they  are  rather  due 
to  persecution  than  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  race  and  cites  as  evidence 
the  persecuted  Armenians  who,  he  says, 
have  strong  resemblances  to  the  Jews. 
It  may  be  quite  true  as  Mr.  Fishberg 
points  out  that  Jewish  facial  expressions 
are  more  striking  where  the  Jews  live  in 
large  numbers  in  the  Ghettoes  than 
where  they  are  scattered  among  the 
various  races,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  new  environments  will  give  the 
Jew  a  new  face. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  there  is  Gentile  blood, 
thicker  or  thinner,  in  most  of  the  Jews 
who  scatter  among  the  Gentile  nations 
and  imitate  and  resemble  the  Gentiles 
with  whom  they  are  associated.  Migra- 
tion is,  perhaps,  the  natural  tendency, 
as  it  always  has  been,  of  the  Gentile 
races  with  whom  the  Jew  has  come  in 
contact,  and  a  little  Gentile  blood  put 
into  a  Jew's  veins  soon  makes  a  wander- 
er out  of  him. 

Again  the  Jew  has  certain  pecuHari- 
ties  of  the  face  even  when  not  pro- 
nounced which  may  be  easily  discerned 
by  those  familiar  with  the  study  of  the 
lives  of  the  races  and  of  their  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  true  that  there  is  a  likeness 
in  the  faces  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Armenians;  it  is   sometimes   extremely 


difficult  to  see  any  difference  whatever. 
But  for  anything  we  know,  there  may 
be  a  considerable  mixture  of  Israelitish 
blood  in  the  Armenian  race:  indeed  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Arme- 
nians are  related  to  the  Jews.  There 
are  many  grounds  upon  which  a  kindred- 
ship  may  be  sustained. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  place  in 
all  the  world  to  study  facial  expressions  of 
the  different  nations  is  on  the  old  bridge 
which  spans  the  Golden  Horn  between 
Peraand  Stamboul,  the  two  divisions  of 
Constantinople.  At  first  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  any  marked  dif- 
ferences in  the  facial  expressions  in  the 
various  oriental  nationalities  that  are 
crossing  it  at  every  hour  in  the  day  in 
great  numbers.  Constant  observation 
and  study  soon  make  the  features  of 
these  different  races  so  pronounced  that 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  peculiar 
differences  can  as  quickly  discern  them 
as  a  man  in  this  country  can  tell  the 
difference  between  a  Chinaman  and  an 
Anglo-Saxon. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Jew  will 
lose,  this  side  of  the  Millennium,  the 
peculiar  face  by  which  God  has  marked 
his  race.  After  all,  the  man  of  expe- 
rience and  technical  knowledge  discerns 
the  differences  in  the  races  more  by  the 
shape  of  the  head  than  by  the  features 
of  the  face.  With  few  exceptions  the 
Jews  will  congregate  together  and  there- 
by retain  their  race  characteristics. 
After  two  thousand  years  of  wanderings 
and  changes  in  environment,  the  Jew 
the  world  over  has  a  Jewish  face. 


POVERTY  NO  HINDRANCE. 


W 


HEREVER  thou  art,"  said 
Goethe,  "be  all  there."  Nothing 
can    take    the    place   of   an    all 


absorbing  purpose.  "There  is  no  road 
to  success,"  says  Munger,  "but  through 
a  clear,  strong  purpose."  The  wandering 
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aim,  the  indifferent,  the  shiftless,  the 
purposeless  life  must  surely  result  in 
failure.  We  have  on  the  other  hand 
illustrations  of  thegreat  achievements  of 
men  and  women  who  have  had  a  purpose, 
a  higrh  aim  in  life.  The  following  may 
furnish  us  an  e.xample. 

George  Stephenson  was  a  poor  boy 
who  liyed  near  the  coal  mines  of  Eng- 
land. His  father  worked  in  the  mine, 
beine-  fireman  of  the  pumping  engine 
that  kept  the  mine  dry.  He  was  a  good, 
temperate,  and  industrious  man,  but 
very  poor.  His  son  George  had  no 
opportunities  whatever  of  attending 
school  while  he  was  a  child;  but  he  was 
a  bright  and  enterprising  little  fellow 
and  often  talked  of  the  time  when  he 
should  be  a  man  and  run  a  great  engine 
of  his  own. 

At  the  early  age  of  nine  years  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  home  and  earn 
his  own  livelihood.  He  went  to  live 
with  a  farmer,  and  took  care  of  a  herd 
when  grazing,  at  twopence  a  day.  He 
was  happy  that  he  had  the  chance  of 
earning  something  even  though  it  was 
a  very  small  amount.  He  did  his  work 
so  well  that  he  was  rapidly  promoted 
from  one  kind  of  work  on  the  farm  to 
another.  During  hi':  leisure  moments, 
he  was  not  idle.  He  thought  of  the 
engines  he  had  seen  and  actually  made 
a  small  engine  which  he  proudly  showed 
his  employer  and  remarked  that  some 
day  he  expected  to  own  the  best  engine 
ever  made  and  to  run  it.  Even  at 
this  early  age  he  had  a  purpose,  a  high 
aim  in  life. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  became  his  father's  assistant  in 
running  an  engine  in  the  coal  mine. 
This  was  a  position  he  had  wished  so 
much  for.  Nov  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  more  carefully  the  con- 
struction and  workings  of  the  engine. 
He  soon  learned  all  about  it  and  could 


take  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  the 
pri\ilege  of  attending  an  evening  school 
which  had  been  opened  for  the  colliers' 
children.  George  was  delighted  to 
attend  this  school  and  worked  so 
diligently  that  in  two  years  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  all  his  classes  and  was 
considered  the  best  student  in  the 
school.  He  was  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  the  best.  In  his  study  of  the 
engine,  he  was  always  thinking  and 
planning  improvements  which  would  be 
the  very  best.  Step  by  step  he  rose 
higher  and  higher  and  was  fast  becoming 
an  authority  on  the  construction  of 
engines.  He  studied  and  built  engines 
until  in  1814  he  built  the  best  locomo- 
tive of  that  day  and  ran  it  on  the  Killing- 
worth  railway.  In  i<S29  he  received  a 
prize  for  an  engine  that  could  run  twenty- 
nine  miles  an  hour,  which  for  that  day 
was  an  almost  incredible  speed.  He 
named  it  "The  Rocket,"  a  most  suitable 
name,  because  it  soed  over  the  track  at  a 
rate  that  was  an  astonishment  to  all. 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  the 
time  George  watched  the  cattle  at  two 
pence  a  day.  His  high  aim  had  been 
reached.  He  was  known  all  over  Europe 
and  America  as  the  author  of  the  great 
English  railway  system.  George  Stephen- 
son was  one  of  those  men  that  God 
used  to  point  out  a  certain  way  in  life. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  energy 
and  genius  of  individual  men,  we  must 
not  lose  from  our  minds  the  thought 
that  after  all  he  was  but  one  of  many 
instrumentalities  which  God  has  used  to 
promote  the  civilization  whose  blessings 
we  now  enjoy.  These  men  have  a  les- 
son for  all  who  will  carefully  study  and 
profit  by  their  lives.  The  spirit  by 
which  he  was  inspired  and  which  led 
him  on  to  greatness  affords  a  valuable 
lesson  to  every  man  however  humble  in 
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life  his  station  may  be.      He  did  not  sit 
down   and   wait  for  chances;  he  did  his 


best  at  whatever  he  had  to  do.     Poverty 
was  no  hindrance. 


SOME  OF  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

THE  GLENDAUE  SUNDAY  SHOOL. 

ODAY  we  present  a  picture  of  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  Sunday 
School,  one  that  at  the  close  of 


the  last  year  had  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  one  hundred,  but  at  present  has 
only  about  sixty.  The  cause  of  this 
large  decrease  is  that  three  epidemics 
have  followed  each  other  in   quick  suc- 


ern  Utah,  a  pleasant  little  settlement  a 
few  miles  north  of  Orderville.  Of  course 
the  interruptions  resulting  from  these 
sicknesses  and  changes,  have  worked 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 
The  school  has  had  six  departments — 
kindergarten,  primary,  first  and  second 
intermediate,    preparatory     theological 
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cession — smallpox,  scarlet  fever  and 
mumps.  In  addition  to  this  misfortune 
a  number  of  the  citizens  are  moving  to 
other  parts,  among  them  the  first  assist- 
ant superintendent  has  gone  to  West 
Jordan  and  the  second  assistant  has  left 
for  the  Big  Horn.  This  school  is  situ- 
ated at  Glendale  in  Long  Valley,  south- 


and  theological.  Its  superintendant  is 
Elder  James  W.  Watson.  Good  sing- 
ing is  one  of  its  pleasant  features,  as 
the  superintendant  is  a  lover  of  music. 
We  trust  that  before  the  end  of  the 
year  a  change  will  have  come  in  the  tide 
of  events  and  thereby  the  Glendale  school 
will  have  resumed  its  old  prosperity. 


crfyvROS 


HALO  AND  OTHERS. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


TJie   Laying  of  the  Caps' one  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple. 

I  saw  the  golden  angel  raised  far  up  towards  the 
sky; 

And  heard  the  great  hosannasof  the  Saints  as- 
cend on  high; 

And  joyously  I  shouted,  too,  though  but  a  child 
I  am, 

Hosanna,  hosanua,  hosanna,  to  God  and  to  the 
Lamb. 


THERE  could  not  be  a  more  per- 
fect day  on  earth,  it  seemed  to 
Halo  and  his  mother,  than  was 
the  sixth  of  April,  1892;  the  day 
set  apart  by  the  First  Presidency 
of  the  Church  for  the  laying-  of 
the  Capstone  of  the  great  Salt 
Lake  Temple. 

The  Saints  were  invited  to  be 
at    the  large   Tabernacle  early 
in  the  morning.      Many  people 
came  from  a  distance  to  be  pres- 
ent on  that  great  occasion. 

Florence  was  there,  and  also  the  boys, 
Louis,  Waldo  and  Eddie.  Laurence 
and  Lessie  went  early  with  the  children, 
for  they  knew  that  unless  they  were  at 
the  Tabernacle  gates  in  good  time  they 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  hear  and 
enjoy  the  services  to  be  held. 

Louis  did  not  care  so  much  for  hear- 
ing as  for  the  sight  of  the  vast  multitude 
that  assembled.  So  he  got  a  place  in 
an  upper  window  in  a  room  in  an 
office  near  the  Temple  block,  where  he 


looked  on  and  saw  what  was  done,  and 
heard  what  he  could. 

Waldo  got  a  good  position  with  other 
boys  and  men  on  a  wall  or  fence  between 
the  Temple  and  the  Tabernacle.  Flor- 
ence went  with  some  of  the  sisters  from 
home;  Laurence  took  charge  of  Eddie, 
and  Halo  promised  to  keep  close  to  his 
mother,  so  that  he  would  not  get  lost  or 
hurt  in   the  crowd. 

When  the  word  was  gi\en  that  the 
people  could  foUowthe authorities  of  the 
Church  from  the  Tabernacle,  (in  and 
around  which  many  thousands  were 
standing,)  through  the  gates  to  the  Tem- 
ple, Lessie  and  Halo  were  soon  separ- 
ated from  Laurence  and  the  others  by 
being  pushed  along  with  the  crowd,  but 
the  two  stayed  together.  Lessie  kept 
fast  hold  of  her  little  boy's  hand;  and 
when  the  throng  crowded  them  so  close- 
ly that  she  feared  Halo  would  be 
knocked  down  and  trodden  upon,  she 
took  him  up  in  her  arms.  The  crowding 
became  still  more  close  as  Lessie  neared 
the  gate,  and  fearing  Halo  would  be 
hurt  by  this  crushing  she  raised  him 
from  her  arms  to  her  shoulder  where  he 
sat  while  she  clung  to  his  feet. 

"This  is  just  as  our  Heavenly  T'ather 
promises  to  do  for  His  children,"  Lessie 
said  to  herself.  "He  leads  us  while  we 
can  be  led;  and  if  the  way  becomes  too 
hard  and  dangerous,  He  takes  us  in  His 
lo\ing  arms  and  bears  us  along;  and  if 
necessary  he  carries  us  upon  His  shoulder 
and  keeps  ussaf  e  from  threatening  harm. " 
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At  last  they  were  safely  through  the 
gate  and  near  the  Temple  where  they 
could  see  and  hear  well  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. Then  Halo  stood  and  held  his 
mother's  hand  and  they  watched  the 
kind  and  beloved  faces  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies of  laying  the  Temple's  Capstone 
and  heard  all  that  they  said. 

The  day  was  indeed  very  fine;  the  sun- 
shine was  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cool 
for  comfort;  the  sweet,  fresh  breezes 
came  from  the  surrounding  mountains  in 
gentle,  pleasant  ripples  and  waves  of 
air,  and  the  green  earth  and  softly  mur- 
muring streams  of  water  all  seemed  to 
join  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 
Forty  thousand  people  were  supposed 
to  be  present  on  the  grounds  and  to 
take  part  in  the  services.  When  all  was 
ready  prayer  was  offered  by  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith.  Then  there  was 
music  and  singing  by  the  Tabernacle 
choir. 

A  high  stand  had  been  arranged 
for  the  leading  authorities  to  occupy. 
President  Wilford  Woodruff  stepped 
forward  to  the  front  of  the  stand 
and  said: 

"Attention  all  ye  House  of  Israel,  and 
all  ye  nations  of  the  earth  !  We  will  now 
lay  the  topstone  ot  the  Temple  of  our 
God,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
and  dedicated  by  the  Prophet,  Seer  and 
Revelator,  Brigham  Young." 

Then  the  President  pressed  a  button 
which  opened  an  electric  current,  by 
means  of  which  the  capstone  was 
brought  into  its  place  on  the  top  of  the 
center  tower  on  the  east  end  of  the 
Temple. 

The  capstone  is  a  large,  round,  granite 
stone  which  fits  onto  and  covers  a  stone 
box  in  which  many  choice  papers  and 
records  were  placed  before  the  topstone 
was  laid  and  sealed  upon  it.  The  gold- 
covered   angel  figure,   representing  the 


Angel  Moroni,  was  placed  upon  the  cap- 
stone, and  uncovered  so  that  the  people 
could  see  it,  awhile  later,  the  same  day. 
As  soon  as  the  capstone  was  laid 
President  Lorenzo  Snow,  who  at  that 
time  presided  over  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  led  the  great  multitude 
of  people  in  shouting  "Hosanna,  hosan- 
na,  hosanna,  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 
Amen,  amen,  amen  !"  This  shout  was 
given  three  times,  and  all  the  people 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  while  shout- 
ing, except  when  the  words  were  spoken 
"to  God  and  the  Lamb." 

The  choir  and  congregation  then  sang 
a  hymn.  Elder  Francis  M.  Lyman 
spoke  to  the  people  and  President  George 
Q.  Cannon  dismissed  them  with  bene- 
diction. 

Oh,  but  there  is  something  else  which 
must  never  be  forgotten  or  omitted 
when  the  story  of  that  day  is  told: 

President  Woodruff  was  then  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  He  talked  to  the  Saints 
that  day  and  told  a  great  deal  about 
President  Young  and  what  he  had  said 
and  done  in  his  lifetime.  And  he  said 
he  (President  Woodruff)  had  greatly  de 
sired  to  see  the  Temple  finished  and 
dedicated,  but  he  feared  he  should  not. 
Elder  Willard  Young,  a  son  of 
President  Brigham  Young,  who  was  on 
the  stand,  then  stood  up  and  made  a 
short  speech  in  which  he  proposed  that 
a  vote  be  taken  to  see  if  the  Saints  who 
were  present  were  willing  to  pledge 
themselves  that  they  would  put  forth 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  have  the 
Temple  completed  in  one  year  from  that 
day,  so  that  President  Woodruff  might 
have  the  privilege  of  dedicating  it  at  that 
time. 

That  proposition  was  put  before  the 
people,  and  they  all  voted  without  one 
contrary  voice  or  sign.  That  is  they 
covenanted,  or  promised  by  raising  their 
right   hands,    that   they    would   donate 
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of  their  means,  or  give  their  time  and 
labor  if  necessary,  to  help  finish  the 
Temple  in  one  more  3'ear. 

When  the  vote  was  taken.  Halo 
stretched  himself  up  to  his  full  height 
and  raised  his  right  hand  as  high  as  ever 
he  could,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  and  his 
face  shone  with  earnest  devotion  to  the 
cause  he  was  voting  for.  He  did  not  for- 
get it  during  the  year  either.  Many 
things  he  would  have  liked  to  buy  he 
went  without  so  that  he  could  give  his 
nickels  and  dimes  to  help  finish  the 
Temple.  And  when  for  Sunday  School 
review  at  New  Year's  time,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Primary  grade 
by  giving  a  recitation,  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  that  his  mother  should 
help  him  find  a  nice  piece  to  speak  that 
told  about  the  Temple. 

L.  L.   G.  R. 
(to  be  continued.) 


THE  LETTER-BOX. 
New  Babjr  and  a  Visit  from  Grandma. 

PocATELLO,  Idaho. 
Our  papa  takes  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. He  went  away  at  two 
o'clock  last  night  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
We  have  a  baby  girl  four  weeks  old. 
We  like  day  school  and  music  and  Sun- 
day School  and  Primary.  Our  grandma 
is  visiting  us  now,  and  we  are  very  glad 
to  have  her  with  us. 

Vera   Hendricks,   ten  years  old. 
Birdie  Hendricks,  eight  years  old. 

Baptized  in  "Hot-Pots." 

Heber  City,  Utah. 
I  am  eight  years  old.  On  my  eighth 
birthday  papa  took  me  to  the  "hot-pots'' 
and  baptized  me.  In  April  our  tithing 
barn  and  about  sixty  tons  of  hay  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  We  ha\e  some 
Belgian  hares  and  some  pigeons.    I  can't 


read  the  Letter  Box  very  well  but  my 
brother  reads  it  to  me,  which  pleases  me 
very  much.  Our  grandma  lives  seventy- 
five  miles  from  here,  and  she  is  coming 
to  see  us,  when  we  shall  all  be  very  glad. 

Glen  Jensen. 

Note. — Will  Glen  please  write  again 
and  tell  the  little  folks  about  the  "hot- 
pots, "  where  he  was  baptized  .' 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 


e 


Wa^nts    to  be  Baptized. 

Greenville,  Utah. 
I  shall  soon  be  eight  years  old,  and  I 
hope  I  can  go  to  the  Logan  Temple  and 
be  baptized  there.  I  like  the  little  let- 
ters in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  very 
much.  My  oldest  sister  has  been  sick. 
Our  grandpa  administered  to  her  and 
she  got  better. 

Hazel  B.  Smith. 


Home  Reading'. 

Nounan,  Idaho. 

I  live  in  ^  valley  situated  in  Bear  Lake 
Co.  Nounan  is  a  small  ward  of  about 
twenty-two  families,  living  in  a  very 
scattered  condition,  which  makes  it  hard 
for  us  to  attend  to  all  of  our  meetings 
and  Sabbath  Schools;  however  we  try  to 
improve  our  opportunities  as  best  we 
can.  We  have  good  daj'  schools  and  a 
good  Sabbath  School.  Also  a  Primary 
and  other  organizations. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  because  I  know 
that  the  servants  of  God  write  for   it. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  Life  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  I  enjoyed  it 
very  much  and  can  truly  say  that  my 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  reading  it. 
I  am  now  reading  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
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which  I  enjoy  very  much.  I  believe 
that  we  have  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
with  us  today  as  the  Nephites  had  in 
their  day. 

I  am  twelve  years  old  and  I  hope  that 
I  may  grow  to  be  a  good  man,  wiUing  to 
listen  to  the  servants  of  God. 

My  oldest  brother  is  attending  school 
at  the  B.  Y.  College  of  Logan, 
Your  little  friend, 
Franklin  D.  Lindsay. 


A  Little  Friend  Remembers  the  Temple. 

Olio,  New  Mexico. 
I  thought  I  would  write  a.  few  lines  to 
the  little  Letter  Box.  I  love  to  read 
the  little  letters  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. I  was  born  in  Utah,  and 
to  me  there  is  no  place  so  dear.  While 
there  I  went  with  my  parents  in  the 
Manti  Temple.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  beautiful  it  was.  I  love  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  Primary,  I  am  ten 
years  old. 

Your  little  friend, 

Guy  Washburn. 


Dean. 

I  have  a  baby  sister, 

Her  little  name  is  Dean, 
She  is  as  cute  a  baby  girl,    * 

As  ever  has  been  seen. 

.,?p[er  soft  and  shiny  hair  is  black, 
.'  \  Her  laughing  eves  are  blue; 
„j!?^e  makes  me,  oh  !  so  happy, 
That  I  can't  think  what  to  do. 

But  oh  !  when  she  gets  bigger. 
My  !  wont  she  make  things  fly  ? 

I'll  have  to  give  my  marbles. 
Or  like  enough  she'll  cry. 

She  is  only  a  little  girl  baby. 

To  grow  up  in  the  house, 
To  wash  the  pans  and  strain  the  milk , 

And  scream  at  sight  of  a  mouse. 


But  girls  are  good  and  boys  must  be 
too; 

She's  little,  and  will  have  to  grow, 
So  I  will  always  help  her  along, 
As  best  I  can,  '"you  know." 

HORTON  E.   Fackrell, 
Age  13  years. 

SMILES. 

"What  is  the  secret  of  success.''"  asked 
the  Sphinx. 

"Push,"  said  the  Button. 

"Take  pains,"  said  the  Windpw. 

"Never  be  led,"  said  the  Pencil. 

"Be  up  to  date,"  said  the  Calendar. 

"Always  keep  cool,"  said  the  Ice. 

"Dd  business  on  tick,"  said  the  Clock, 

"Never  lose  your  head,"  said  the  Bar- 
rel. 

"Do  adrivingbusiness,"  said  the  Ham- 
mer. 

"Aspire  to  greater  things,"  said  the 
Nutmeg. 

"Make  light  of  everything,"  said  the 
Fire. 

"Make  much  of  small  things,"  said 
the  Microscope. 

"Never  do  anything  offhand,"  said  the 
Glove. 

"Spend  much  time  in  reflection,"  said 
the  Mirror. 

"Do  the  work  you  are  suited  for,"  said 
the  Flue. 

"Get  a  good  pull  with  the  ring,"  said 
the  Door-bell. 

"Be  sharp  in  all  your  dealings,"  said 
the  Knife. 

"Find  a  good  thing  and  stick  to  it," 
said  the  Glue. 

"Trust  to  your  stars  for  success,"  said 
the  Night. 

Ethel — Papa,  I  am  getting  up  a  sub- 
scription to  buy  such  a  lovely  dollar  doll 
I  saw  in  a  window,  yesterday.  Papa — 
Well,  my  child,  is  your  subscription 
nearly  made  up.'  Ethel — Oh,  yes,  papa! 
Almost.  All  I  need  from  you  is  a  bare 
ninety-eight  cents. 


Finger  Rings 

ARE  LIKE  ETERNITY;  jt  jt 
THEY  HAVE  NO  END. 

Ring  Selling  forms  one  of  the  important  features  of  our  business. 
It  is  growing  bigger  and  better  eyery  day.  Engagement  Rings, 
Wedding  Rings.  Then  comes  the  Baby  Rings.  When  you  buy 
from  us  the  purchase  is  sure  to  please, 

John  Daynes  &  Sons, 

26     IVIain    Street.  Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I. 

SEE  OUa  LINE  OF  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


27,  29  West 

South  Temple  Street 
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Send  lOe  Stamps  fov  | 

'  SUSHI  IN  1NE  Sil"     I 


To  the  Juvenile    Instructor, 

404  Tbmplkton  Building. 


Gatler  Bros.  Go., 

36  Main  St.,      -      Salt  Lake  City. 
Ladles'  Embroidered    Waists  Half    PrifP 

^^■^i^^' ^^^«  Hose  Half  Price 

Ladles' Linen  and  Cambric  HqIF    Dr'ifo 

Handkerchiefs  at "<"'    rFltC 

Men's  Soft  Front  Shirts  Half    PrlcC 

Men's  Summer  Underwear  Half    PrifC 

"^?.''.^.^^*.";^".  Half  Price 

Fine  Lisle  Thread  Knitted  Garment  1  (\(\ 

worth  $2.00 l.W 

We  sell  Men's  Worsted  or  rrovo  Suits  at  very 
low  prices.  We  sell  Notions  and  all  our  Hoods 
at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house  In  town. 

CUTLiEt^  BROS.  CO. 

36  Main  Street,      .      .    Salt  Lake  City. 


iletaal  Itiving  Voices 


OF 


International  Celebrities. 


AH  lovers  of  classical  music  and  the  devotees 
of  Qrand  Opera,  as  well  as  the  public  In  general, 
win  welcome  the  marvelous  series  of  RED 
SEAL  Records,  which  are  wonderful  examples 
of  voice  recording. 

These  records  were  recently  played  at  a  recep- 
tion given  in  London  under  the  Queen's  patron- 
age, and  the  New  York  Herald's  special  cable 
said  of  them :  "The  guests  thought  thai  the  great 
Caruso  was  actually  in  the  room." 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  not  the  least  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  cen- 
tury is  the  prlvelege  of  having  the  actual  living 
voices  of  Calve,  Adams,  Caruso,  De  Lucia,  Plan- 
con,  Renaud  and  the  marvelous  tones  of  Kube- 
Uk's  violin  in  our  homes,  and  always  at. our 
command. 

The  Victor  Tallying  Machine  is  not  a  toy  or 
even  a  mere  entertainer— it  has  become  an  edu- 
cator, when  such  exquisite  examples  of  vocal- 
ization as  the  RED  SEAL  Records  are  within 
the  reach  of  all. 


> 


DflYKES  laOSIG  CO 

AOENTS. 

74  IHain  Street,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 


School  Desks, 
Opera  Chairs, 
Church  Seating. 


We  invite  School  Trustees  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  furnishing  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Churches 
to  communicate  with  us.  Our  goods  are  of  the  best 
quality  and  terms  reasonable.  We  carry  the  famous 
ANDREWS'  SCHOOL  DESK. 

H.  niNWOODEY  FDRNITDRE  CO.; 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,    UTAH. 
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DON'T  DELAY!  Advise  ns  quick  If  you  have  unsold  Machinery. 
The  many  requests  we  receive  makes  it  reasonably  certain  we  can 
And  you  a  purchaser.  The  unprecedented  demand  for  McCormick 
and  Champion  Mowers,  Reapers,  Binders,  and  Rakes, 

greater  this  year  than  ever,  has  taxed  the  energies  of  the  manufac- 
4i    turers  and  ourselves  to  supply  the  demand.      Second  cutting  of  Alfalfa  commences  soon     Place  yuur 
^    orders  early,    stocks  are  complete,  and  cover  all  the  requirements  of  Ranch  and  Farm.      Shipments' 
^    will  be  made  promptly.    Buy  Mowers  and  Binders  where  you  can  always  get  extras. 
^  Address  us  at  Idaho  Falls  and  Montpeller,  Idaho:  Logan,  Ogden,  aud  Salt  Lake  City,  U(ah. 

4  July  Specialties:      Haying  Tools,  Plymouth  and  McCormick  Rope  and  Twine.      WeoflferLawn 

^    Swings,  Light  Vehicles  and  a  few  last  year  style  Mowers  and  Binders  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
^  Thanks  are  extended  to  our  patrons  for  liberal  patronage  bestowed. 

♦      CONSOLIDATED    WAGON    &   MACHINE    COMPANY, 

X  "LEADING    liVIPLEIVIENT    DEALERS." 

+  GEORGl<;  T.  t.DKL,Ij,  General  Rfanager. 
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SEND  fl  POSTAL 


to  the  Liatter-day  Saints'  UniverBity,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  an  interesting  descriptive  pamphlet 
win  be  sent  IVee  to  your  address.  Vie  shall 
be  gratified  to  have  jou  see  the  quality  of 
the  work. 

With  new  buildings,  fine  equipments, 
modern  naetbods,  enlarged  faculty,  and 
practical  training  in  S<  lENTIFlC,  NORMAL, 
CliA-SSICAL,  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHING, 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  courses,  we  are  aiminj; 
to  realize  the  best  educational  ideals.  The 
instruction.  Music,  Art  La-w,  Physiology, 
Dressmaking,  Cooking,  Shopyvork,  and  the 
Home  Alts,  is  given  by  actual  practice,  un- 
der experienced  specialists.  The  laboratories 
afford  good  faciliti»  s  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Biology;  and  the  regular  class  ^vork  in 
lianguages,  History,  Mathematics,  Civics,  and 
Theology,  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE  leads  all  others  in  the  West 
and  is  open  winter  and  summer,  day  and 
night.  You  can  enter  now  for  a  thorongh 
bnsines  education,  preparing  you  for  a  posi- 
tion in  practical  Telegraphy  (railroad  sybtem) 
standard'Shorthand  by  a  new  method,  touch 
Typewritingi^Bookkeeping  and  Banking. 


A  College  Course  in   Civil  Engineering  has 
been  added.    School  opens  September  5th. 


NEW  SHIPMENT  OF_ 


Bibles, 
Testaments, 

and  Bible  Maps. 


Chronological  Charts,  period  from 
Saol  to  Malachi. 

Two  sizes,  5  cents  and  25  cents  each. 


408  Templeton  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,       J*        jt         Jt      Utah. 


